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Tar disease of the mind which manifests 
itself in eruptions of poetry, is certainly an 
extraordinary phenomenon, and as likely 
to puzzle the acumen of the critic as the 
symptoms of the plague are calculated to 

rplex the skill of the physician. With 

r, Wordsworth it is evidently chronic, and 
assumes very different appearances at dif- 
ferent periods. In his Excursions he seems 
occasionally to respire a pure atmosphere, as 
he breathes the healthful country air; with 
Peter Bell we find only the atrophious in- 
valid transported per Waggoner to the near- 
est hospital ; on the Duddon, braced again 
by mountain breeze and laving stream, he 
revives in a geen song; and now, cloistered 
up with dull monotonous association, he 
sinks once more into weakness and doating. 
Indeed these Ecclesiastical Sketches are 
less to our taste than even the Peter Bell 
class of the author's performances, inasmuch 
as a solemn ass is less amusing than a 
whimsical fool. It is astonishing to see a 
man of genius so far delude himsclf as to 
fancy he can render any thing popular, no 
matter how untractable the. subject, how 

rosaic the verse, and how absurd the plan. 
othing short of such delusion could have 
led Mr. Wordsworth to choose a theme un- 
Susceptible of poetry; and give us the bald- 
est historical sketches in all the form and 
pretension of the most imaginative compo- 
wan. oo see as . - were determined 
© contest the cap an Is with his friend 
Southey’s Vision. of Judgment, or with By- 
ron’sdramas : determined, like them, to shun 
what he can do admirably, and turn either 
to that for which he has no talent, or to that 
Which no talent can render acceptable. Such 
sour opinion of the present work. The 
n is radically ae, and where 

We discover poetical beauties (of which no 
effusion.of Mr. Wordsworth can be desti- 
tute,) they appear like flowers in a desert, 
we wonder more how the soil could 
produce and the climate nourish them, than 

l relieved from the uniformity of the 
dreary waste, 

There are no. fewer than a hundred and 
two Sketches in this volume, and an adver- 
Usement adduces the following udd reasons 
for their publication : 

During the month of December, 1820, I 

ed a much-loved and honoured 
a walk through different parts of 
with a view to fix upon the Site of 
Church which he intended to erect. 
one of the most beautiful mornings of 
season, —our feelings were in harmony 


in 
his Estate, 
a New 
Tt was 
a 





with the cherishing influences of the scene ; 
and, such being our purpose, we were natu- 
rally led to look back upon past events with 
wonder and gratitude, and on the future 
with hope. Not long afterwards, some of 
the Sonnets which will be found towards the 
close of this Series, were produced as a pri- 
vate memorial of that morning’s occupation. 

The Catholic Question, which was agi- 
tated in Parliament about that time, kept 
my thoughts in the same course; and it 
struck me, that certain points in the Eccle- 
siastical History of our Country, might ad- 
vantageously be presented to view in Verse. 
Accordingly I took up the subject, and what 
I now offer to the Reader, was the result. 


Why choosing the site of a new church 
on a fine ew should naturally lead an 
author to write a hundred sonnets on events, 
&e. of church history, from the days of the 
Druids to the date of 1822, is a consequence 
which we do not very clearly apprehend ; 
but to be sure the purliamentary debates on 
the Catholic question came in aid, and we 
must grant, we suppose, that they were of 
a nature to kindle poetical fire !—it is a pity 
that the sequel should so closely resemble 
the inspiration. Witness the very first 
poem :— 

I, who descended with glad step to chase 

Cerulean Duddon from his cloud-fed spring, 

And of my wild Companion dared to sing, 

In verse that moved with strictly-measured pace ; 
I, who essayed the nobler Stream to trace 

Of Liberty, and smote the plausive string 

"Till the checked Torrent, fiercely combating, 

In victory found her natural resting-place ; 

Now seek upon the heights of Time the source 
Of a holy River, on whose banks are found 

Sweet pastoral flowers, and laurels that have crowned 
Full oft the unworthy brow of lawless force ; 
Where, for delight of him who tracks its course, 
Immortal amaranth and palms abound. 


No doubt a good deal of queer phrase- 
ology, and not a little of unintelligible jar- 
gon sometimes occur in senatorial speeches ; 
but we do not remember any particular 
instance of oratory excelling in these re- 
spects this sample of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
imitative poetry. The during to sing in 
verse that moved with strictly measured 
pace, is aes marvellous; and the four 
tollowing lines, about the stream of Liberty 
being a checked torrent, carry the enigmati- 
cal to the pitch of mysteriousness : but let 
us to Sketch rv. of Part 1. entitled “ Druidi- 
cal Excommunication, &c.” 


Mercy and Love have met thee on thy road, 
Thou wretched Outcast, from the gift of fire 
And food cut off by sacerdotal ire, 

From every sympathy that Man bestowed ! 
Yet shall it claim our reverence, that to God, 
Ancient of days! that to the eternal Sire 
These jealous Ministers of law aspire, 








As to the one sole fount whence Wisdom flowed, 
Justice, and Order. Tremblingly escaped, 

As if with prescience of the coming storm, 

That intimation when the stars were, shaped ; 
And yon thick woods maintain the primal truth, 
Debased by many a superstitious form, 

That fills the Soul with unavailing ruth. 

We confess that this sonnet, and especially 
its concluding paragraph, are utterly be- 
yond our comprehension. The next piece 
speaks of the ghost of departed ages; as if 
one ghost were enough for seven centuries! 
The conclusion of the xrvth is equally bur- 
lesque and mean: 

- = = + + = = - the tempestuous sea 
Of Ignorance, that ran so rough and high, 

And heeded not the voice of clashing swords, 
These good men humble by a few bare words, 
And calm with fear of God’s divinity. 

To humble by bare words a tempestuous 
sea that did not heed the voice of clashing 
swords, is a ludicrous compound of words 
and images: not more ludicrous, however, 
than the whole of the next sonnet, entitled 
“ Paulinus.” 

But, to remote Northumbria’s royal Hall 
Where thoughtful Edwin, tutored in the School 
Of Sorrow, still maintains:a Heathen rule, 

Who comes with functions Apostolical ? 

Mark him, of shoulders curved, and stature tall, 
Black hair, and vivid eye,'and meagre cheek, 
His prominent feature like an eagle's beak; 

A Man whose aspect doth at once appal, 

And strike with reverence. The Monarch leans 
Towards the Truths this Delegate propounds,— 
Repeatedly his own deep mind he sounds 

With careful hesitation,—then convenes 

A synod of his Counsellors,—give ear, 

And what a pensive Sage doth utter, hear! 

The bold idea of a man sounding his own 
deep mind as if with a plummet,* is worthy 





* There are not a few similar darings in other 
parts, ex. gr. 
- - - = - © = = = = Babylon, 
Learned and wise, hath perished utterly, 
Nor leaves her speech wherewith to clothe a sigh 
That would lament her ;—Memphis,Tyre, are gone 
With all their Arts—while classic Lore glides on 
By these Religious saved for all posterity. 
To clothe a sigh with a speech is a startling 
figure : and, not. to criticise the improper *‘ while 
in the penultimate line, we may express our 
belief that ‘‘ these Religious” destroyed much: 
more classic lore than they preserved. 

Again we are told of King Alfred, that 
Indigent Renown 
Might range the starry ether for a crown 
Equal to his deserts, “~..- - 
What crowns are to be looked for instarry ether? 
But the perfection of the absurd is in the sequent 
poem addressed to ‘‘ His (i. ¢,Alfred’s) Descend-- 
ants.” ; 
Can aught survive to linger in the veins 
Of kindred bodies—an essential 
That may not vanish in one hour, 
And wholly cast away terrestrial chtains ? 
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————SSS 
of the bard who has translated from Bede 


so we a description of the apostle 
with his prominent feature like an eagle’s 
beak (naso adunco!) Though rather far 
fetched, the following picture of a Chieftain 
embracing monkish seclusion, is of a very 
different character ; 

os gp uhh @ «- Mependeel 

In soft repose he comes. Within his cell, 
Round the decaying trunk of human pride, 

At morn, and eve, and midnight's silent hour, 

Do penitential cogitations cling : 

Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they twine 

In grisly folds and strictures serpentine ; 

Yet, while they strangle without mercy, bring 
For recompence their own perennial bower. 


The poet's declaration of his own more 
favoured course is also very pretty: 


Methinks that to some vacant Hermitage 

My feet would rather turn—to some dry nook 
Scoop’d out of living rock, and near a brook 
Hurld’d down a mountain-cove from stage to stage, 
Yet tempering, for my sight, its bustling rage 

In the soft heaven of a translucent pool ; 

Thence creeping under forest arches cool, 

Fit haunt of se whose glorious equipage [bowl, 
Perchance would throng my dreams. A beechen 
A maple dish, my furniture should be ; 

Crisp, yellow leaves my bed ; the hooting Owl 
My night-watch : nor should e’er the crested Fowl 
From thorp or vill his matins sound for me, 
Tired of the world and all its industry. 

The melting away of superstitions before 
the light of truth partakes of the same 
grace « 

Thus, often, when thick gloom the east o’ershrouds, 
The full-orbed Moon, slow-climbing, doth appear 
Silently to consume the heavy clouds ; 

How no one can resolve ; but every eye 

Around her sees, while air is hushed, a clear 

And widening circujt of etherial sky. 


Thus alternating between poetry and dog- 
grel (though the versifieation is in sn. 
smooth,) between the sweet and the ridi- 
culous, between what we must admire and 
what we must contemn, Mr. W, proceeds 
to the end of his race. Perhaps we shall 
act the part of reviewers most fairly by op- 
posing him to himself, and selecting speci- 
mens of his discordant qualities. 

“ The Norman Conquest” is thus re- 
corded in lines which seem to us to be sad 
stuff; 

The woman-hearted Confessor prepares 

The evanescence of the Saxon line. 

Hark ‘ ’tisthe Curfew’s knell! the stars may shine ; 
But of the lights that cherish houschold cares 
And festive gladness, burns not ome that dares 

To twinkle after that dull stroke of thine, 
Emblem and instrument, from Thames to Tyne, 
Of force that daunts, and cunning that ensnares ! 


Lae se the evanescence of a line (ex- 
cept of lines as Mr. W. sometimes 
The race of Alfred covets glorious pains 


Bick eres brag Ah ln ve 
‘Ean aa Goan ae Halen ee tiive 
With the fierce storm; meanwhile, within the 
bai elisa ate viewoes tines’, -* 
wae> “eee this rhapsody?-—We do 
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is only nonsense in common with the 
rest of a quotation, which graciously per- 
mits the stars to shine, though a bell, 
emblem of force and instrument of cun- 
ning, is so dreadful, that burns not one 
of the lights that cherish household cares 
which dares to twinkle. To this-we oppose 
a fine drawing of the “ Inside of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge.” 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain expence, 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned, 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed Scholars only, this immense 

And glorious Work of fine Intelligence ! 

Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more ; 

So deemed the Man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars—spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand ce 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die, 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 


The “ Crusades,” on the other hand, is 
mere doggrel : 
The scimitar, that yields not to the charms 
Of ease, the narrow Bosphorus will disdain ; 
Nor long (that crossed) would Grecian hills detain 
Their tents, and check the current of their arms. 
Then dlame not those who, by the mightiest lever 
Known to the moral world, Imagination, 
Upheave (so seems it) from her natural station 
All Christendom :—they sweep along —(was never 
So huge a host !)—to tear from the Unbeliever 
The precious Tomb, their haven of salvation. 


With this we would contrast “ Ejacula- 
tion,” the termination of which is delight- 
tul—being in this respect very unlike the 
majority of the sonnets, whose conclusions 
are Jame and impotent: 


Glory to God! and to the Power who came 

In filial duty, clothed with love divine ; 

That made his human tabernacle shine 

Like Ocean burning with purpureal flame ; 

Or like the Alpine Mount, that takes its name 
From roseate hues, far kenn’d at morn and even, 
In hours of peace, or when the storm is driven 
Along the nezher region’s rugged frame! [light, 
Earth prompts—Heaven urges; let us seek the 
Studious of that pure intercourse begun 

When first our infant brows their lustre won ; 
So, like the mountain, may we grow more bright 
From unimpeded commerce with the Sun, 

At the approach of all involving night. 


These copious extracts are sufficient to 
instruct our readers in the nature of the 
Ecclesiastical Sketches, and to illustrate the 
opinions we have ventured to offer. The 
blemishes are manifold. In one place 
“ sacred towers rise for universal gains ;” 
in another we are asked “ if penance be 


redemption ;) in a sublime passage “ all 
things (are said to) pass away like steam ;” 
Romans cannot “ undo a farewell;” the 


sorrow infinite ;” and, to finish these cen- 
sures, the following is the exaggerated pic- 
ture of a river— 

- + = = = + Smooth and green, 

And seeming, at a little distance, slow, 

The waters of the Rhine; but on they 





redeemable,” (that is, have the power of 


gunpowder treason is a “ merciless act of 


‘madness seizés on the whole wide Flood, 
Turned to a fearful Thing whose nostrils breathe 
Blasts of tempestuous smoke—wherewith he tries 
To hide himself byt only magnifies ; 

And doth in more conspicuous torment writhe. 
Deafening the region in his ireful mood. 
We cannot cluse better than with a new 
version of the history of the glorious revo- 
lution: our author shapes its lines intoa 
sonnet ; but we rather prefer seeing it, unin- 
verted, in its native prose : 


William the Third.—Calm as an under current— 
strong to draw millions of waves into itself, and 
run, from sea to sea, impervious to the sun and 
ploughing storm—the spirit of Nassau (by constant 
impulse of religious awe swayed, and thereby 
enabled to contend with the wide world’s commo- 
tions) from its end swerves not—diverted by a 
casual law. Had mortal action e’er a nobler 
scope? The Hero comes to liberate, not defy ; 
and while he marches on with righteous hope, 
Conqueror beloved ! expected anxiously! the va- 
cillating Bondman of ‘the Pope shrinks from the 
verdict of his steadfast eye. 

The sum of the impression made upon 
us by this volume is, that we have to wade 
through too much of the tiresome for the 
value of the pleasing; the chaff is out of 
all proportion to the grains. 





Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1820. 
By Wm. Wordsworth. 8vo. pp. 108. 
Or this twin work we shall only say at pre- 
sent, that it possesses greater variety than its 
companion. Not to overload our pages too 
much with one author, we defer further 

observation. 





France for the last Seven Years, or the Bour- 
bons. By W.H. Ireland, Member of the 
Athaneum of Sciences and Arts at Paris. 
London, 1822. 8vo. pp. 439. Whittakers. 

Mr. Irevanp, agreeably to his epigraph, as 

it has been translated from licentiousness 

to despotism, ,‘ la Cocarde Tricolore fera le 
tour du Monde,” seems to be a person so 
deeply imbued with revolutionary principles, 
os so completely warped by his political 
prejudices, that we are free to pronounce no 
reliance can be placed upon his narrative. 

It seems to us, that if by any accident he 

has been able to meet with a story, however 

improbable, lauding the late Emperor or 
vituperating the Bourbons, he has carefully 

treasured up the emp trash, bert "n 

might in the present ication give 

at one gush ris coenp enna of incredible 

and exploded foolery. We are afraid he has 

been but too often the victim of his gulli- 
bility to those persons who, having found 
out his weak side, have passed upon him 
inventions of their own, while they privately 
laughed at’ his avidity in the credence of 
such romances, What but such propensities 
could induce a man of common sense to 
insert the following, which we select at 
random from the heap of similar relations 
with which this volume abounds, The story 
is prefaced, by the ‘bye, in Italics, that it 
been told the author “ as @ positivé 
matter of fact”! 
In the Rue Montorgueil lives a celebrated 





Fretting and whitening, keener and sans hin, 


manufacturer of pétées, named Lesage, who has 
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————— 
literally carried this branch of the v 
art to p hes a pitch, that he will taderteke to 
prepare a pdtée, which, after undergoing a 
voyage to the East Indies, shall, when open- 
eat equally fresh with one made but the 
day before. As the King’s kitchen did not 
contain a ng ae such pomy ten -s 
lents, Lesage was, of course, very frequently 
applied to, and furnished pdtées tor the royal 
board, and in particular those which contain- 
ed poultry stuffed with truffles, the very first 
desideratum at the tables of the Parisian 
gourmands. My anecdote then goes on to 
state, that Louis xviu., having been fifteen 
days at Ghent, during which period he was 
wholly deprived of a taste of Lesage’s pastry, 

no longer endure the privation, where- 
fore, summoning one of his trusty attendants, 
he signified his desire that he should forth- 
with repair to Paris, in order to purchase 
one of the desired pdtées, the gold being at the 
same time counted out, while with it was 
delivered a tri-coloured cockade, which the 
emissary was ordered to put in his hat on 

ng the French frontiers, and at every 
cabaret to drink Napoleon’s health, passing 
himself off for an enragé iste, in order 
the more easily to compass the possession 
and safe transport of the wished-for patée of 
Monsieur 


The author, from his language, we pre- 
sume to be an Englishman ; his sentiments, 
however, leave us greatly in doubt upon 
the subject; and were it not that we know 
but too well such spirits are always abroad, 
it could not but excite our wonder, with our 
indignation, to read the anti-British ideas 
contained in this work. His statement of 
the forces, loss, &c. at the Battle of Water- 
loo, and the few trifling remarks which he 
ventures on a combat, the importance of 
which, as well in a national paint of view 
as in its results, is perhaps unequalled in the 
annals of the world, afford a fair idea of his 
meer accuracy. After saying that at 

uatre Bras the loss of the English and 
Dutch was estimated at 9000 men, and that 
of the French at 3400, he goes on: 


The next news that gained the capital was 
the attack of Hougoumont, and the arrival 
of General Bulow on the field of battle with 
a reinforcement of thirty thousand men, 
which increased the army of the Duke of 
Wellington to one bandred and twenty thou- 
sand, while the French force amounted only 
to sixty-nine thousand men. The attack of 
La Haye Sainte followed, in which dreadful 
struggle it was again made known that the 
Emperor’s arms had been successful, for 
that, notwithstanding the superior forces he 
had encountered, Bulow had been repulsed 
with an immense loss. 

Such details, arriving in quick succession, 
left the Parisians every thing to hope for, 
and the account of Napoleon’s triumphal 
catrance into Brussels was in consequence 
hourly expected. These fair prospects were, 

ever, speedily clouded, when the news 
Was spread of Marshal Bliicher having effect- 
& Junction with Bulow and tke English, 
ne toa misunderstanding and delay in 
movements of Marshal Grouchy, thus 
eine me Allied army amount to que hun- 
and fifty thousand men ; which dispatch 


Was forth followed by the defeat at Wa- 
terlog, and the retreat of Na rans half 


of the eighteenth. 


on the ni 





‘less of the Allies 


ring these several 


combats, from their own statements, amount- 
ed to sixty-three thousand, while that of the 
French, including prisoners taken during the 
retreat, did not exceed forty-one thousand 
men. 


Coriolanus woul have called this fellow 
“ measureless liar:” but that would have 
been a Roman bull, for he has measured 
his falsehood. 

It should seem from this relation, inde- 
pendent of its gross exaggeration, that there 
were three battles on the 18th of June: 
one at Hougoumont, one at La Haye Sainte, 
and a final defeat of the French at Water- 
loo, where it is very well known the enemy 
never was in any force at all, and it is the 
date of the Duke of Wellington's despatch 
which has principally contributed to give 
the English name to the memorable con- 
flict. The French speak of it as the battle 
of Mont St. Jean, which was, in fact, near- 
est the centre of the fight. 

The rest of his book is in the same style: 
the defection of General Bourmont and of 
two other officers who had sufficient loyalty 
to join their lawful monarch, is charac- 
terised as exciting universal horror ! and he 
says their names * will be held in execra- 
tion while the French people rank as a 
nation upon the map of Europe.” Of 
course the treacherous and dastardly deser- 
tion of their sovereign by a crowd of officers, 
among whom was the perjured Ney, meets 
with nothing but approbation from Mr. 
Ireland ; and as another instance of his 
extreme proneness to belief, he tells us that 
when Napoleon had returned to Paris, and 
had again intruded himself into the Tuil- 
leries, it was not till after repeated septa. 
sentations made to this Ney (who 
already proved himself a traitor, and had 
rebelled beyond all hope or desert of par- 
don) as to the necessity of his presence in 
the army, to ensure the safety and pros- 
perity of the country, that the Marshal re- 
luctantly acceded, and became, as formerly, 
one of the leading men under the Imperial 
dynasty. 

Were it worth while to enter into the 
minutia of this publication, we apprehend it 
would not be very difficult to point out its fol- 
lies as well as its vicious tendency; we have 
neither space nor inclination for this, but 
we will, however, give an example or two to 
show the general character of the work. 


In p.313,the author broadly states himself} 


to be a liar. After relating a circumstance, 
of which he professes himself to have been 
an eye-witness, where a man is said to 
have been cut down by the Garde Royale, 
he says he was cautioned by persons, upon 
whose advice he could place every dependence, 
not to interfere upon any account, but if 
questioned, persist in denying all cogni- 
zance of the affair. Government having 
directed an enquiry into the business, the 
consequence was, that upon being interro- 
gated, he alleged that his arrival at the 
window did not take place until the act had 
transpired, thus precluding the necessity of 
his evidence, which, as he says, would have 
tended to no good, and might have brought 
down vengeance upon his head from one 
quarter, and the watchful eye of goyern- 


He has the folly to add 
to this story, that the Garde escaped with- 


ment in another. 


out any punishment whatever. He must 
be blind not to have discovered, if the story 
have any foundation at all, that his own 
falsehood was one of the principal causes of 
this impunity. 

In another place (p. 487) the present 
Duke of Orleans falls under the lash of the 
author, apparently for no other reason but 
that he has declined to rebel against Louis 
the 18th: his expressions are, 

The present Duke, upon the entrance of 
the Bourbons, might haye commanded a 
party, had he pursued a different line of con- 
duct; but having meanly forgotten his bro- 
ther officers of the Revolutionary period, and 
displayed upon all occasions an apathy verg- 
ing upon total incapacity, he chilled every 
zealous effort in his favour, which was com- 
pletely extinguished by his meanness and 
avarice, of which vile propensities De Caze 
took advantage, by exciting him to commence 
prosecutions against some acquirers of na- 
tional domains, and in prstestes. of the 
French theatre ; upon which occasion the 
universal cry was, that the son of Egalité, 
who had degraded his rank, was among the 
first to molest the acquirers of that wealth 
which his father had condemned as property 
belonging to the nation. By this step he is 
for ever lost in public estimation. , 

The loss of the estimation of such me 
as Mr. Ireland alludes to, cannot be very 
hurtful to the Duke of Orleans, whose con- 
duct, during the late eventful struggles, has 
gained him the good opinion of the virtuous 
of all parties, 

Here and there some French doggrel 
occurs, which the author endeavours to do 
into English ; but where there is any point 
or spirit in the original, it evaporates, and 
is wholly lost in the translation. Witness 
the following Epigram, where, by render- 
ing “ Grand homme” into “ Chief of 
tame,” the whole wit is lost. It is clear 
that the member of the Athanezum of Sci- 
ences and Arts at Paris did not understand 
it, especially as he puts into italics words 
which do not at all form the gist of the 
story :— 

Mal ajuster est un defaut, 
Il l’a manqué, mais voici comme ; 
Croyant tirer sur un grand homme, 
Il a visé beaucoup trop haut. 

Thus translated :-— 

Tis wrong to take a faulty aim, 

He miss’d him :—would you, friend, know why? 

He thought to strike a Chief of fame, 

So levell’d pistol—far too high. 

We must now bring this article toa close. 
It has already occupied more. space than it 
appears to deserve, and we will not stop to 
notice either the author’s bad French or 

mmar. At the beginning of his 
work he puts forth a dedication to the 
Cortes of Spain, calling in plain terms 
for a Crusade against the Bourbons. At the 
end we find an advertisement, stating that 
he intends to publish the Pucelle D’Orleang 
in English verse ; but the present work will 
save him that trouble, for no one will read 
a second work from a pen which hag pro- 





|duced a first every way so despicable. To 
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us it is a mere matter of speculation whether 
a Frenchman is wise or foolish in sidin 
with Bourbonist, Buonapartist, or Republi- 
can; but when a Briton takes such a party 
as this book develops, he is not only a 
disgrace to his own country, but to common 
sense and human nature. 





WALPOLE’S MEMOIRES. SECOND VOLUME. 


Tuts volume, which begins with the year 
1756, is of a different complexion from the 
first ; being much more historical, and far 
less personal, anecdotical, and piquant. 
Of course, as the author neither possessed 
powers for, nor pretended to write history, 
it may be supposed that the interest of his 
work decreases as the work itself advances. 
This is the case; but still there is curious 
matter enough in these Memoires to claim 
some of our columns, especially as five- 
= books cannot be readily consulted 
y the mass of readers. The Parliamentary 
Debates are produced in a very mutilated 
form ; but there is much truth in the fol- 
lowing judgment upon their expediency, 
however we may lament the waste of in- 
valuable time. 


On the next affair, though of very little 
importance, seven tedious days were wasted 
in the House of Commons, besides a debate 
in the Lords. Like other fuel for opposition, 
the subject, when it had once passed into a 
bill, was never remembered more. Every 
topic is treated in parliament as if the 
liberty and fate of the country depended 
upon it: and even this solemnity, often vented 
on trifles, has its use. The certainty of dis- 
cussion keeps administration in awe, and 
preserves awake the attention of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Ministers are, and 
should be, suspected as public enemies: the 
injustice arising to them, or the prejudice to 
the country by such jealousy, can hardly ever 
he adequate to the mischief they may do in 
a moment, if too much is left to their power, 
if too much trust is reposed in their integrity. 


About the period at which the Me- 
moires have now arrived, the intimacy be- 
tween Lord Bute and the Princess of Wales 
(the widow of Frederick our late virtuous 
King’s father) became noturious, to detection 
if the facts be true ; but, at any rate, to the 
imputations of slander. Walpole adds his 
testimony to’the Scandalous Chronicle: he 
says— 

June 4th.—The Prince ef Wales attained 
the age prescribed for his majority ; by which 
the Regency Bill remains only a dangerous 
precedent of pawer to posterity—no longer 
so to us, for whese subjection it was artfully, 
though, kd the grace of God, vainly calcu- 
lated ! is epoch, however, brought to 
light the secrets of a court, where hitherto 
every thing had been transacted with myste- 
rious decency. The princess had conducted 
herself with great respect to the King, with 
appearance of impartiality to ministers and 


factions. If she was not cordial to the Duke, 
or was averse to his friends, it had been im- 
poied less to any hatred adopted from her hus- 

d’s prejudices, than to jealousy of the 
government of her son: if the world should 
chuse to ascribe her attention for him to ma- 
ternal affection, ak were at liberty; she 


courted and wa him neither more nor 


AND 





less for their conjectures. It now at last 
appeared that paternal tenderness or ambi- 
tionwere not the sole passions that engrossed 
their thoughts. It had already been whis- 
pte that the assiduity of Lord Bute at 

icester-house, and his still more frequent 
attendance in the gardens at Kew and Carle- 
ton-house, were less addressed to the Prince 
of Wales than to his mother. The eagerness 
of the pages of the back-stairs to let her 
know when ever Lord Bute arrived [and 
some other symptoms] contributed to dispell 
the ideas that had been conceived of the 
rigour of her widowhood. On the other 
hand, the favoured pone» naturally 
ostentatious of his person, and of haughty 


concealing his conquest. His bows grew 
more theatric, his graces contracted some 
meaning, and the beauty of his leg was con- 
stantly displayed in the eyes of the poor 
captivated princess. Indeed, the nice ob- 
servers of the court-thermometer, who often 
foresee a change of weather before it actually 
happens, had long thought that her royal 
highness was likely to choose younger minis- 
ters than that formal piece of empty mystery, 
Cresset; or the matron-like decorum of Sir 
George Lee. Her simple 
husband, when he took up the character of the 
regent’s gallantry, had forced an air of in- 
trigue even upon his wife. When he affected 
to retire into gloomy allees with Lady Mid- 
dlesex, he used to bid the princess walk with 
Lord Bute. As seon as the prince was dead, 
they walked more and more, in honour of his 
memory. 

What the asterisks are meant to insinuate 
we cannot tell. What Lord Holland’s delicacy 
has spared, our curiosity would not unravel ; 
but surely 2 more venomous legacy could 
not be bequeathed to the memory of any 
individuals than that which the words of the 
author conveys.. Two years later (1758) the 
same injurious aspersion is repeated, in a 
tone +d more grinning devilishness, and it 
is said— 


the year was military. Even the softest 
penetralia of the court were threatened with 
storms. The Princess began to perceive an 
alteration in the ardour of Lord Bute, which 
grew less assiduous about her and increased 
towards her son. The earl had attained 
such an ascendant over the Prince, that he 
became more remiss to the mother: and no 
doubt it was an easier function to lead the 
understanding of a youth, than to keep up to 
the spirit required by an experienced woman. 
The Prince even dropped hints against 
women interfering in politics. These clouds, 


the Princess vindicated her from any breach 
with Lord Bute with as much earnestness as 
if their union had been to her honour. 


But to observe chronological order, we 
must return to 1756, in which year began 
that tragedy which is anindelible stain upon 
its actors—we mean the murder of Admiral 
Byng, of which Walpole gives most inte- 
resting details. For ourselves, we call it a 
murder, not simply because it does appear 
that no crime meriting death was com- 
mitted, but because it 1s evident that the 
life of the unfortunate officer was never 
considered in any other light than as affect- 





ing place and: party purposes, The ques- 


carriage, seemed by no means desirous of 


- The complexion of the rest of 


however, did not burst; and the creatures of 


—— 
tion was not of guilt or innocence in’ the 
individual, but of faction and ambitious 
views in his ultimate judges. If he is shot, 
shall we be absolved? if he is not executed 
as a ’scape-goat, shall we be able to remain 
in power? seem to be the only questions 
which these wretches asked of their bo- 
soms. Thank God! such a thing could not 
happen in Britain now: we have our na- 
tional follies, and our national vices too, 
but nothing so atrocious as the catastrophe 
of Admiral Byng could be, were it (which is 
incredible) wished to be, acted. Walpole 
says,— 

From Portsmouth, Byng, strictly guarded, 
at once to secure him from the mob and in- 
flame their resentment, was transferred to 
Greenwich. His behaviour continued so 
cheerfully firm and unconcerned, that those 
who thought most moderately of his conduct, 
thought full as moderately of his understand- 
ing. Yet, if he could be allowed a judge, 
Lord Anson had, in the year 1755, given 
strongest testimonial in Byng’s favour, re- 
commending him particularly for an essential 
service, as one whose head and heart would 
always answer. As aforerunner to the doom 
of the admiral, so much demanded from, and 
so much intended by the ministry, General 
Fowke was brought to his trial for disobe- 
dience of orders in refusing the regiment for 
Minorca. He pleaded the latitude and dis- 
cretion allowed to him by his orders, and the 
imminent danger of his important govern- 
ment. Though the danger of that was in- 
creased by the probability that France would 
either offer Minorca to purchase the alliance 
of Spain, or assistance to recover Gibraltar, 
yet Fowke found neither efficient to save 
him; no, nor the diversity of opinions in his 
judges: yet it was plain from their sentence, 
that they by no means thought he came under 
the rigour of the law, condemning him only: 
to be suspended for a year for having mis- 
taken his orders. 


Addresses poured in against Byng, for 
the loss of Minorca, to which Fowke’s con- 
duct had so much conduced. 


But the strongest (says oar authority) and 
most dictatorial was that presented from the 
City of London: to which the trembling 
ministers persuaded the King to pledge his 
royal word that he would save no delinquent 
from justice. A promise that, being dictated 
by men secure of the parliament, plainly in- 
dicated on what class of criminals punish- 
ment was not designed to be inflicted. The 
Duke of Newcastle, indeed, could with more 
propriety than the rest engage the King ina 
promise, seemingly indefinite, he, who with 
a volubility of timorous folly, when a deputa- 
tion of the city had made representations to 
him against the admiral, blurted out, * Oh! 
indeed he shall be tried immediately, he 
shall be hanged directly.” 

After this, ; 

Mr. Byng, having notice to prepare for his 
trial, had demanded his witnesses ; now 
added a list of thirty more, but they were 
refused. Among those he summoned was 
Captain Young, who had been one of his 
loudest censurers. If the step was injndi- 
cious, at least it did not indicate any rv 
sciousness of guilt. Yet the people and ~ 
ministry continued to treat him as @ crimina’; 
and the former reporting that he had endea- 
vyoured to escape, the latter increased the 
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strictness of his confinement. He complained 
to the secretary of the Admiralty of the 
rigorous treatment he received ftom Admiral 
Townshend, the governor of Greenwich: a 
creature of office was not likely to feel more 
tenderness than his superiors; Cleland re- 
turned the most insulting answers. Mr. 
Byng at last thought it time to make repre- 
sentations as well as to adhere to his inno- 
cence. He published his case. Of the 
engagement I shall say not a word, till I 
come to give an account of his trial. Of the 
arts used to blacken him the pamphlet gave 
the strongest evidence---and had very great 
effect in opening the eyes of mankind. It 
appeared, that the admital’s own letter, 
which had served as the great engine of his 
condemnation, had been mangled and alter- 
ed in 2 manner most unworthy of honest 
men, of gentlemen. Some parts were omit- 
ted, by which others were rendered nonsense: 
other periods, which gave the reasons of his 
pa oe as —s to his orders, were 
erted to spe e very language of 
owardice : for instance, anatiey the best of 
my way to Gibraltar was substituted to the 
genuine passage, making my way to cover 
Gibraltar. And thus the ministry sunk their 
own positive (and, by their neglect of Mi- 
norca, gfown necessary) orders, that he 
might appear to have retired to save him- 
self, not Gibraltar. Other preceding dis- 
patches the admiral published in the same 
pamphlet, in which he had represented the 
bad condition of the fleet committed to him ; 
and with much reason concluded, those ex- 
postulations had been the first causes of bis 
ruin ; they who had been guilty of the neglect 
determining that the first discoverer .should 
bear the punishment. Pity and indignation 
took place: Mr. Byng was every where 
mentioned with moderation, the ministers 
with abhorrence---but three months were to 
come before his trial: he was a prisoner, his 
adversaries powerful: his pamphlet was 
forgotten ; new slanders replaced the old. 
I shall defer the prosecution of Mr. Byng’s 
story till the following year, for though his 
trial began the end of December, no material 
progress could be made in it. 


He does resume the story, relates the pro- 
ceedings of the court, the defence peer 
sentence. 

As the day approached (he continues) for 
the execution of the admiral, symptoms of an 
extraordinary nature discovered themselves. 
Lord Hardwicke had forgot to make the 
clergy declare murder innocent, as the law- 
yers had been induced to find law in what no 
man else could find sense. Lord Anson him- 
self, in midnight fits of weakness and wine 
held forth at Arthur’s on his anxiety to hav é 
- Byng spared ; and even went so far as to 

ak forth abruptly to Lord Halifax, tlie 
admiral’s relation by marriage, ‘Good Gor! 
my lord, what shall we do to save poor Vir. 
re The earl replied, ‘‘ My lord, if you 
paean epee mo man can do so mi ich 
ral 8 it as yourself.” Keppel, a frien J of 
= and one of the judges, grew rest less 
ww. Lest these achs of consci nce 
a stag . s, the King a ] dlied 

. ‘Ss were i 
paltry rhymes, saying, a 
“Hang Byng, 
Or take care of your King. ** 
Anonymous 01 letters were sent to terr ify him 
daninennt and, what could not’ be 
tooon mob-libellists, he was tl iregten- 





ed, that unless Mr. Byng was shot, the city 
would refuse to raise the money for Hanover. 
We have no hesitation in saying that we 
utterly discredit these libels on humanity ; 
but as our ideas of Walpole’s veracity will 
be adduced on other points, we shall hold 
them in abeyance now, to conclude his ac- 
count of the fate of Byng, after the debate 
in the Lords on that question, when the 
Members of the Court Martial (somehow 
or other) retracted their position in his 
favour, and left the victim to his sad let. 
(To be continued.) 





Elements of Algebra, by Leonard Euler, &c. 
To which is prefixed « Memoir of the Life 
and Character of Euler, by the late Francis 
Horner, Esq. M.P. Edited by the Rev. 
J. Hewlett. 8vo. pp. 593. Longman & 
Co. Lonéon, 1822. 

Ir the editors of some of our principal 

literary Journals had good reason to con- 

gratulate the English public on the first 
appearance of this admirable work, in our 
native language, that congratulation might 
well be ted on the publication of this 
third edition, in which the whole is now 

comprised in one volume, by means of a 

smaller type and a larger page, and offered 

to the mathematical student at less than 
two-thirds of the original price. 

The circumstances under which these 
Elements were composed, must give them 
additional interest and value; they were 
dictated by the illustrious author, when he 
had lost his sight, to a lad who had served 
part of an apprenticeship to a tailor. On 
commencing his task, as amanuensis to his 
venerable master, he knew nothing of ma- 
thematics; but after finishing it, he be- 
came a profound algebraist. Every thing, 
indeed, particularly in that part which con- 
tains “ The Analysis of Determinate Quanti- 
ties,” is rendered so familiar, the arrange- 
ment is so luminous, the inductions so 
regular, and the demonstrations so com- 
plete, that we may venture to affirm, no 
work is at all comparable to this, as calcu- 
lated to make any student of common dili- 
gence and capacity a proficient in algebra, 
without the assistance of a master. 

But the reader must not suppose that 
this production of Euler's is merely an ele- 
mentary treatise, or that its contents are 
confined strictly to Algebra. It comprises 
the higher branches of the science, and was 
the first in which the Diophantine Prob- 
lems were anal. and reduced to a sys- 
tem. The young mathematician will here, 
also, find the clearest introduction to Frac- 
tions, the doctrine of Ratios and Prupor- 
tions, Logarithms, and Series, 

No example of the clearness and sim- 
plicity of this great master’s manner appears 
to us to be requisite, and we shall only say 
that the language of the volume is at the 
same time neat and scientific. 

The Memoir of Euler's Life and Charac- 
ter is-a-valuable morsel of literature, and 
is well calculated to show the merits of its 
excellent author in a new light. We agree 
with Mr. Hewlett, that ‘‘it would do credit 


producticn of a youth of eighteen, it is a 
very extraordinary performance, and will be 
read with great interest, not only by those 
who admired the amiable writer when 
living, and lamented his premature death, 
but by the general public. 

This commendation must not besupposed 
to rest on the biographical anecdotes in the 
Memoir, which, in the life of a severe stu- 
dent, are generally scanty and of little in- 
terest; but it is founded on the admirable 
skill and sagacity with which the great 
mathematician’s character and talents, his 
inventions and acquirements, as distinct 
from those of other writers, are pointed out, 
and justly appreciated. 





Plurality of Worlds ; or Letters, Notes, and 
Memoranda, Philosophical and Critical, 
occasioned by “ A Series of Discourses on 
the Christian Revelation, viewed in con- 
nexion with the Modern Astronomy. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D.” By Alexander 
Maxwell. London 1820. 8vo. pp. 266. 


We are sorry that we neglected to notice 
the first impression of this interesting work, 
which was published anonymously, and 
very modestly introduced to the public. It 
was quickly sold off, and the author has 
favoured us with a second edition, conside- 
rably enlarged and improved. The senti- 
ments inculcated by Mr. Maxwell are of very 
great importance, at the present moment, 
to the interests of religion and of our com- 
mon Christianity, by shewing the vanity of 
a opinions in the mathematical 
and physical sciences, when opposed to the 
authority of divine revelation.* The astro- 
nomical speculations of Dr. Chalmers did 
not, originally, excite in us that admiration 
which was then so general and extravagant ; 
and the perusal of this book has considerably 
lowered their value in our estimation. The 
notes and authorities display extensive read- 
ing, and comprise much valuable informa- 
tion upon a variety of subjects. We do not 
pledge ourselves to some of the peculiarities 
of the author, but we are ready to acknow- 
ledge that the work is written with ability, 
pe the sentiments so ably supported, that 
Dr. Chalmers seems to sink before them. 
The letters, on the proper boundary of 
human knowledge, the origin of language, 
law, philosophy, and religion, must be 
highly interesting to such as know the ad- 
vantages of revelation, as connected with 
all the elements of virtue and social order, 
and sufficient to level the petty scribes of 
infidelity, who of late have been so insult- 
ing and arrogant. 

* It rs from Reports of Proceedings in 
Chancert that the Court has refused to prosect 
the copyright of Laurence the surgeon’s Lec- 
tures: as in the case of Cain. 





DUCAS: BY C. MILLS.* 
Continuation—Life of Michel Angiolo. 
From the literature of Rome, the author 
goes to the Fine Arts of his era, and gives 


* In our London, or unstamped edition of 
last Saturday, a line was omitted which ap 





to any writer ;” but considering it as the 


in the Literary Gazette, and may be considered 
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us excellent accounts of Raphael and 
M. Angiolo. Other eminent painters are 
also ably sketched, but we select, for the 
sake of exemplification, a part of the 
Michelangiolo. 


On the professional merits of Bonarruoti, 
I can offer no observations that are new or 
remarkable, for his genius is acknowledged 
and his characteristics are known. The 
world has many kings, but only one Michel- 
angiolo, as Pietro Aretino, with more than 
his accustomed attention to truth, used to 
say. ‘Il mondo ha molti re, ed un solo 
Michelangiolo.” The superiority of the ar- 
tist does not appear in the works of the 
chisel, for fine as are the Moses at the se- 
pulchre of Julius IT., and the Christ in the 
church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, the 
antique statues still remain the wonder of 
the art. The mildness, tenderness, and 
repose in the Pieta, are what sculpture 
never excelled, and it is regarding this 

roup more than his grander forms, that 

ichelangiolo can be mentioned with honor 
in company with the ancients. He has 
finished but few of the works in sculpture 
which he commenced, for in his own judg- 
ment he perpetually tailed in expressing his 
ideas. The imperfect busts of Brutus, and 
of a female face, are shown at Florence as 
proofs of his genius and modesty. I have 
seen also at Rome many other incomplete 
statues by him, particularly a fine group of 
the descent from the Cross. Nor could he 
overcome the severity of his own criticisms 
when he attempted to restore the arm of 
the Laocoon. His friends talk with pride and 
wonder of the amiable humility of his mind. 
He has lately been shown a drawing made 
by him while a scholar of Ghirlandaio, and 
his comment upon it was, that he knew his 
art better when he was a youth than he did 
then, ‘I still go to school to improve my- 
self,” was his remark to the Cardinal Far- 
nese, who expressed surprise at seeing him, 
when more than eighty years of age, view 
with a student’s eye the walls of the Coli- 
seum, The genius of Michelangiolo appears 
in much of the architecture of modern 
Rome. But it is in the paintings in the 
Sistine chapel that his powers are most 
strikingly displayed. It is there that he 
shines a8 a master in the epic of painting, 
and stands forth as the Homer of his art. 
He has filled his world with people of a race 
superior to ours; not with mere exaggera- 
tions of the human form, but beings whose 
bape is more expressive than all indivi- 

ual peculiarities of character. He has 
touched every part of nature. Ihave found 
my mind expand into sublimity on contem- 
ees the pérsonificdtion of the Supreme 

eing, in the centre of the Sistine chapel, 
and I thought there was more than mortal 
elegance and grace in the petson of Eve 
turning herself in grateful adoration to the 
Author of her being. In colouring, Michel- 
angiolo knows, ary seldom practised, the 
theory of chiaroscuro. A simple force and 
relief produce ‘is distinguishiig breadth 
of manner. He is often capricious and 
eccentric in his design, and ostentatious of 
his anatomical knowledge in execution, par- 
ticularly in the Last Judgment ; and, as Dante 





necessary to .explain the nature of this work. 
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frequently appears more a lecturer than a 
poet, so Heostreoti occasionally seems rather 
an anatomist than a painter. Perbaps the 
most indefensibe point in Michelangiolo’s 
style is his mixture of sacred and profane 
matters, the angels of the Apocalypse, with 
the ferryman of Acheron; Christ and Minos 
as judges. Satire too was not thought in- 
consistent with the terrors of the last day, 
and the artist has represented in the person 
of Minos the master of the ceremonies of 
the Papal court, who had censured the nudi- 
ties of somie of the figures. 

The sublimity of idea which distinguishes 
Michelangiolo in his fresco paintings was na- 
ture’s gift. He has cultivated it by a dili- 
gent study of the antique. Nor has he neg- 
lected any means of expanding and invigora- 
ting his fancy. Dante was his favourite 
author, and many of that poet’s daring flights 
are painted on the walls of the Sistine 
chapel. Michelangiolo covered thé margin 
of his folio copy of Dante with drawings 
of the principal subjects. But the book is 
unfortunately lost. He displayed his admi- 
ration of his illustrious countryman, by offer- 
ing to erect a sarcophagus in the cliurch of 
Santa Maria Nuova, in Florence, if the re- 
mains of that poet could be brought thither 
from Ferrara. The offer was declined b 
Pope Leo X. But our zeal for the arts will 
be too violent, if we conclude that this re- 
fusal was dictated by contempt of Michelan- 
giolo’s genius. The Ravennese have always 
been proud of possessing the ashes of Dante; 
and, powerful as were the Popes, they were 
in some cases obliged to defer to national 
opinions. 

Though Michelangiole is in general simple 
and affectionate, yet he is proud and irritable 
when the dignity of his artis insulted. Of 
this disposition, J have heard two favourite 
anecdotes; yet I cannot say that the con- 
clusion of the first story is correspondent to 
its commencement. In a moment of anger, 
at being refused admittance to Pope Ju- 
fius If., on a subject of great importance 
to art, he left Rome for Florence, desiring 
his servants to sell his furniture to the Jews. 
To the Papal letters for his return, the of- 
fended artist replied, that, if he was un- 
worthy yesterday of his Holiness’ esteem, 
he was still unworthy. The Pope then de- 
manded his person from the government of 
Florence, promised him pardon and favor in 
case of his return, and imputed his error 
to the usual caprice and irritability of lite- 
rary men, with which dispositions Julius 
said he was well acquainted. Michelangiolo 
thought of quitting Italy altogether, and 
accepting some liberal offers from ‘the Tur- 
kish Emperor, to build a bridge from Con- 
stantinople to Pera. The Gonfaloniere of 
Florence ‘dreaded the dangers of a war with 
so high-spirited and martial a pontiff as 
Julius II., and at length persuaded Bonar- 
ruoti to go in the sacred character of ambas- 
sador to the Pope, at Bologna. He went, 
and was introduced to his Holiness, who 
said to him, with more anger than kindness 
in his tone of voice, “You expected we 
should come to you, not you to us,” alluding 
to the fact, that Bologna was nearer to 
Florence than to Romie. Michelangiolo was 
humbie in language and in manner; and, 
inconsistent ‘with the pride of character 
which he had hitherto:sustained, he acknow- 

his error in —— too sensisle of 
what he considered and 





“A courtier-bishop 


implored pardon. in 


attendance, who for once mistook the feel. 
ing in his master’s mind, officiously entreated 
pardon for the artist on the ground of his 
ignorance of the world. But the Pope was 
indignant at him for reviling a man of 

enins, and dismissed him from his presence, 

is Holiness then blessed Michelangiolo, 
and took him into favor. 

Pope Julius III, was compelled by the 
rank and abilities of some enemies of the 
artist, to appoint a commission for the pur- 
pose of enquiring into the state of the 
church of St. Peter’s. The subject of the 
chief complaint was the want of light, parti- 
cularly in a recess designed for three chapels, 
and which was then illuminated only through 
three windows. The Pope stated the cir- 
cumstance to Michelangiolo, and he replied, 
that he wished to hear the deputies, The 
Cardinal Marcellus said, pointing to himself 
and his companions, “‘ We are the deputies.” 
Michelangiolo then observed, “‘ Over those 
three windows I shall make three more.” 
“You never told us that,” observed the 
Cardinal. The artist indignantly rejoined, 
*T am not, nor will I ever be, compelled to 
tell Your Eminence or any one else what I 
ought or what I intend to do. Your office 
is to furnish the necessary money for the 
building of the church, to drive away thieves, 
and to leave the care of the architecture to 
me.” ‘* Holy Father,’ said Michelangiolo, 
turning to the Pope, “ where is my reward. 
If these vexations promote not my spiritual 
welfare, I lose my time and my labor.” The 
Pope, who loved him, put his hands upon 
his shoulders, and replied, ‘‘ Your reward is 
both now, and will be also in the world to 
come.” ~-- - - 

Michélangiolo has lived with patriarchal 
ere of manners: he is generous to 
his friends, kind in manner, except to the 
presumptuously ignorant, and of a benefi- 
cent and tender disposition. Being a skilful 
mechanic, he prepared his own scaffolding 
for his first great work in the Sistine chapel, 
and liberally gave the profits of the machinery 
to the poor carpenter who executed his 
orders. He made a donation of two thou- 
sand crowns to his servant Urbino, to pre- 
vent the necessity of his seeking a new 
service in case of his master’s death. But 
the attendant died first. Michelangiolo, 
though more than eighty years of age, con- 
soled his last moments, and nothing can be 
more amiable than the manner in which he 
describes his loss. In a letter to a friend 
he says, that, he who had in life made life 
valuable to him, had in death taught him te 
die, not only: without regret, but with de- 
sire of death. “He was a most faithfal 
servant to me for twenty-six years, and 
when I hoped to find him’ the staff and re- 
pose of my old age, he is taken from me, 
and there remains only the hope of 5 
‘him in Paradise. That he is gone thither, 
God has shown to me by the tranquillity of 
hisdeath. The thoughts of death did not 
distress him so much as the idea of leaving 
me in this treacherous world with so many 
troubles about me.” of 

Itwas on a morning in the early part 
February 1568, that I recorded this amiable 
trait in the private history of Michelangiol, 
and I was musing on the age and work ly 
state ‘of the artist, when the public news 
reached me that the subject.of my reflections 


was ill. of a fever. I immediately went to 





his. house, and I saw there 
Daniello da Volterra, who confirmed the ru- 
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mour, adding the circumstance, that, by the 
desire of his friend, whose illness was re- 
garded as alarming by himself, he had written 
to his nephew Lionardo Bonarruoti to hasten 
from Florence to Rome. Every succeeding 
ingulty at the house heightened my fears 
that Michélangiolo’s presages of death would 
be verified, and one day, before his nephew 
could possibly have completed his journey, 
I learnt that the disorder had so suddenly 
and violently increased, that the venerable 
artist, knowing the moment of his dissolu- 
tion was at hand, had called his friends to 
his bed-side, and in three brief sentences 
had expressed his final will. He commended 
his soul into the hands of God, he consigned 
his body to the earth, and he gave his pro- 
perty to his relations, whom he exhorted in 
eir passage through this life to remember 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ; and this 
religious injunction formed the last words 
that he was heard to utter. On the 17th of 
Febroary, Michelangiolo expired: had he 
lived but a fortnight longer, his existence 
would have extended through eighty-nine 
= The temperance of his habits, rather 
any peculiar strength of constitution, 
egreeeven him through this long career, 
ough often rich, considering his profes- 
sion, yet he always lived like a poor man, 
thinking, as he says in one of his poems, 
that as the life of man is short, so his neces- 
sities are few. 
Che’l tempo é breve, e’l necessario poco. 

On the third day after his death I went 
to the church of St. Apostoli, and witnessed 
his funeral. All Rome was crowded within 
the walls, and the grief that was marked in 
the countenances, or expressed in the man- 
ner of the spectators, testified the sentiment 
that the 168s was irreparable. I need not 
describe the funeral solemnities, for they 
had nothing in them that was remarkable ; 

t there was deep pathos in inclosing the 
body with a robe of green velvet, the dis- 
tinction of Florentine citizenship, The whole 
public and domestic life of the artist came 
at once before my mind, when I beheld the 
characteristic vesture of his country serving 
for his gtave-clothes. 

Notwithstanding these ceremonies in St. 
Apostoli, a foreign land was not destined 
to retain his relics. Lionardo Bonarruoti 
opened the tomb about a fortnight after- 
wards, and secretly conveyed the remains 
to Florence, where he deposited them in 
the family sepulchre in the church of Santa 

: us fulfilling the desire often ex- 
} by Michelangiolo, that his bones 
should repose near those of his father. 


We shall continue our notices from this 
able volume as opportunity offers. 





BURCHELL’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
Tuoveu there are still many parts of this 
work which merit extracting, yet as we 
have so lately gone over the ground with 
Mr. Campbell, however different in its 
nature his work is, and already addressed 
several papers to Mr. Burchell,we shall bring 
our review to a close as rapidly as we can. 
We have noticed that the author is vio- 
leatly with Mr. Barrow and the 

. as te te ives =~ British 
* assing. Writers are 
satisfied with their critics, or sup. 
_criti¢s, and Mr. Barrow has some- 


how or other incurred the high displeasure 
of Mr. Burchell in one of these characters. 
In revenge, he describes Barrow’s Travels as 
being full of errors and misrepresentations. 
Near the Gariep, he says, 

Here on the plain, we saw a troop of 
twenty Quakkas grazing, and with them, on 
one side, a single Gnu, or Wildebeest (Antilope 
Gnu) which, on observing us, began prancing 
about, with his mane erect, and head held very 
low. Being blacker than most of the other 
antelopes and quadrupeds, it is easily known, 
even ata great distance ; but on a nearer ap- 
proach, its attitude and manners at once dis- 
tinguish it. Although it associates in small 
herds, it is very frequently seeh solitary ; 
and on perceiving a traveller advancing, 
generally turns towards him, gazes for a 
minute, prances about, again stops to look, 
and if the person still continue to approach, 
bounds away with that fleetness which be- 
longs to the antelope tribe. I never could 
discover any thing in this animal to authorise 
such wonderful and absurd accounts as have 
been given of it, and repeated from one book 
to another : it is an antelope, and that is all.* 

Of another part of these travels, he says, 

As to the miserable thing called a map,t 
which has been prefixed to Mr. Barrow’s 

uarto, I perfectly agree with Professor 
ichtenstein, that it is so defective that it 
can seldom be found of any use. 

There is also a tirade at the Quarterly 
Review, accusing it of .all partiality and 
uncandidness, Against so popular a work 





* From the pen of A/r. Barrow, a writer on 
the Cape, and who says he saw and actually 
‘* hemmed in a troop of about fifty” | the public 
has been presented with the following wonderful 
account of the Gnu. “ Nature, though regular 
and systematic in all her works, often puzzles 
and perplexes human systems, of which this ani- 
mal affordsan instance. It partakes of the horse, 
the ox, the stag, and the antelope; the shoul- 
ders, body, thighs, and mane, are equine; the 
head completely bovine; the tail partly one and 
partly the other, exactly like that of tlie A ag. : 
the legs, from the knee-joints downwards, and 
the feet, are’slender and elegant like those of the 
stag, and it has the subocular sinus that is com- 
mon to most, though not all of the antelope 
tribe. Yet from this imperfect character, it has 
been arranged, on the authority of Sparrman, in 
the Systema Nature, among the antelopes, to 
which of the four it has certaizily the least affi- 
hity.””—Tyavels in Southern Africa, page 260. 
Sparrman, however, was an anatomist and 
zoologist, and a man of real knowledge, and con- 
sequently of some modesty. The preceding de- 
scription is, as the writer very sensibly remarks, 
quite sufficient to ‘puzzle and ae ” any hu- 
man system ; —s { suspect that his Gand, 
which must be a different animal from that 
which I haye seen, would be conveniently arrang- 
ed in the same class with the Sphina, the Griffin, 
the Chimera, and the Unicorn, the last so care- 
fully described by the same atthor. 

+ [ts geographical deficiencies are so numerous, 
that in order to give it some parance of a 
map. by covering the blank paper with writing, the 
compiler of it has been reduced to the necessity of 
spreading it over with va of information 
taken from the text, and with lists of wild ani- 
mals. If; in constructing this elegant map, the 
Showmen at Exeter "Change had been consulted 
and advised with, they would certainly have re- 
commended it to be written at the of it,as 
an invitation to the readers, ‘* Walk in, ladies 
and gentlemen, and view the wild beasts ; here 
you will see the Buffalo, the Hyena, and the 


Wwon- 
bird, with his pen stuck c 


behind 





his ear.” 


are so far however from castir 


we are slow to believe such charges, for it 
is so evidently its interest (putting aside all 
that regard to literary character which must 
actuate men like those connected with it)—it 
is sodistinctly its interest, we repeat, to be fair 
and just in its reports, especially on travels 
and publications which involve no political 
feelings, that we must think its conductors 
not only dishonest but foolish, were they to 
adopt the opposite course. Indeed we are 
firmly persuaded that criticism eseling 
generally) never stood so clear of the im- 
putation of dishonoutable motives as it does 
at this moment in Britain. The passions of 
men no doubt ai in their judgments, 
but for any thing like bare corruption, we 
do not believe it exists ina single respect- 
able periodical work. Disappointed writers 
or struggling understrappers may throw out 
such slanders, the one to gratify their ven- 
nce, the other to attract attention; but 
those best acquainted with the conduct of 
those Reviews and Magazines which are 
held in high estimation, know well that 
they are free from all founded imputations 
of this nature. Writing to a Public not 
only discerning but jealous, even sordid 
protiplcs, were they actuated by none 
etter, point out honesty to be the only 
policy, and ensure the uprightness and fide- 
ity of the periodical press. _ 

But this digression has diverted us from 
Africa, to which we return without further 
deviation than that of expressing our great 
regret that the British Museum either can- 
not or does not pay more regard to the sub- 
jects of Naturel History with which it is 
enriched. The want of funds, of buildings, 
and of scientific men in this ) are, we 
fear, all alike to be deplored ; to the Joss 
and shame of an admirable British National 
Institution, upon the directors of which we 
censure, 
that we believe them to be entitled to the 
gratitude of the country.* 

Klaarwater’ has about 800 inhabitants, 
and Mr. Burchell draws but a faint picture 
of the success of the Missionaries there. 
On the contrary he says, he observed the 
Mission during four months, and with re- 
spect to its effects in forwarding its object, 
he ¢ould not say that they appeared to him 
very evident, certainly, he saw nothing that 
would sanction him in making such favout- 
able reports as have been laid before the 
public. He adds, 

The enthusiasm which, pethaps, is insepa- 
rable from missionary affairs, may ¢reate 
some optical delusion in the mind’s eye, that 
may cause it ‘to see those things which are 
not visible to a more temperate and unbiassed 
observer ; but still, it is much to be lamented 
that the community at home are misled. by 
accounts (I speak generally) catching at the 
most. trifling occurrence for their support, 
and showing none but the favorable circum- 
stances; and even those, unfairly exagge- 
rated. ‘Deception never yet supported any 
cause for long. Every sensible and reason- 
able person mast be too well aware of the 


* {tis believed indeed that they are only too 
rege and that the economy of Mr. 
? 
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difficulties attending the civilization of wild 
nations, to expect more than slow and gra- 
dual advancement, or to be disappointed or 
deterred by the untowardness of savages, or 
by their resistance to novel doctrines. at- 
ever aversion the African tribes, taken gene- 
rally, may have to new opinions in religion 
and morality, they will not, I am sure, reject 
any proffered instruction in such arts as have 
tor them an evident es Why not, there- 
fore, begin with this? the trial has, I 
believe, never been made, the objection that 
such a plan will not succeed, cannot yet be 
fairly urged against it ; while those who have 
an opportunity of getting at the truth, know 
that the evangelizing scheme has too often 
ended in nothing. If there really do exist so 
much good-will, and such disinterested phi- 
lanthropy, towards all the untutored savages 
of the globe; and this has, it cannot be de- 
nied,. shown itself in a variety of shapes, 
combined always with religious enthusiasm ; 
why, therefore, has it not shown itself in 
some endeavour directed exclusively to the 
object of instructing them in those arts and 
practices, from which we derive those supe- 
rior comforts which, in a worldly point of 
view, distinguish us from them? Why have 
no missionaries been sent to them with this 
as their first great object? Because, perhaps, 
our Yo od is not strong enough to 
stand purely by itself, wihout the enthu- 
siasm of a religious devotee. But I hope not 
to be misunderstood ; for though I well know 
that nothing can stand without the support of 
genuine religion, I mean, that as mere men, 
and having to deal with mere men, there is 
no absurdity in trying how far — means 
are likely to produce those good effects on 
our fellow-creatures,which we are so desirous 
of witnessing. 

(To be continued.) 





Le Renégat. Par le Vicomte d’Arlincourt. 
[Abridgment—Third Paper.] 


The nuns made every preparation for 
their speedy departure. On litters borne 
by the villagers of the neighbouring country, 
the wounded knights were silently conveyed 
from the abbey. Favoured by night, the 
mournful retinue reached its destination 
without interruption. The Prince of Aver- 
nes, following the directions of Goudair, 
found his companions in arms assembled in 
the forest. The soldiers with transport 
rallied round their chief, and Leodat, taking 
a northerly direction, continued his course. 
The nuns of St. Amalberge soon reached 
the cavern to which Goudair had directed 
them. This gloomy retreat, the terror of 
the vulgar, was, according to tradition, in- 
habited by powers hostile to man. For 
many years no human foot had pressed 
the heath that grew before its entrance; 
and from the extraordinary events of which 
the cavern was said to have been the scene, 
it was named the miraculous grotto. 

The sun had not yet risen, when sudden- 
ly, at the extremity of the cavern, a ray of 
light glimmered between the clefts of the 
rock. An enormous piece of stone, form- 
ing a kind of door supported by imper- 
ceptible hinges, slowly moved, and an old 
man, like a necromancer of tradition, hold- 
ing a lighted lamp in his hand, advanced 


ae 
ters uttered a shriek of terror; but Ezilda, 
approaching the tion, r ized the 
prophet of the Black Mountain. “ Time is 
precious, (exclaimed Goudair) fear nothing, 
follow me.” The old man was im- 
mediately obeyed. By a secret passage he 
conducted the Princess and the nuns of 
Amalberge to an adjoining cavern, and the 
turning stone was immediately closed be- 
hind them. ‘ Remain here, (said Goudair, 
setting down his lamp on a heap of cal- 
carious stones.) You are now in safety. 
No enemy can molest you, There are three 
roads before you: that on the right leads to 
the cataract, and cannot be passed without 
danger. That on the left leads to a castle 
occupied hy the Saracens; and that in the 
middle, which penetrates to the centre of 
the earth, is perfectly inaccessible.” With 
these words, he lighted a few of the lamps 
with which the nuns were provided, and 
withdrew from the miraculous grotto. 

Composed and undismayed, the Princess 
conversed with her companions, She pointed 
out to them the wouleis of their subter- 
raneous palace, and called their attention 
to the sublime horrors of the volcanic erup- 
tions of past ages. As the breath of terror 
is contagious, and infects all within its 
reach, so courage is an electric flame which 
vivifies all that it approaches, Inspired by 
the Princess, the nuns speedily recovered 
their tranquillity, and the day was con- 
cluded in prayer. 

Four and twenty hours had elapsed, and 
Goudair had not yet returned. Perhaps, 
wn 4 Ezilda, the old man has been ca 
tured by the infidels. What then might 
be the fate of the unfortunate captives ?— 
Deprived of nourishment, oppressed by the 
insalubrity of the air, theirstrength gradually 
failed, and they sunk into profound sleep. 
The Princess, wholly occupied with the fate 
of her companions, was incapable of enjoy- 
ing repose. ‘‘ The middle passage, (said she, 
turning to look at the three subterraneous 
alleys,) that which Goudair supposes to be 
inaccessible, may perhaps be the path of 
safety. ‘Holy sisters, rest in peace—may 
Hearen inspire and guide me!” and taking 
one of the lamps which Goudair had left 
burning, she proceeded to. explore the un- 
known tract. For a considerable distance 
the path continued to descend; but the 
Princess at length arrived at a kind of 
staircase, which turning to the left, changed 
the direction of her course. At every,step 
the road became more and more dangerous, 
and was intersected by detached masses of 
rock ; on every side the horrors of death 
appeared multiplied in a thousand various 
forms. 
steps, The rolling of the torrent, which in 
the miraculous grotto resounded like thun- 
der, now produced only a gentle murmur. 
A few traces of vegetation, which were per- 
ceptible between the masses of stone, a few 
pale and languid plants seemed to indicate 
that the gloomy recess was occasionally 
visited by hight and air. She advanced; a 
refreshing breeze, like the breath of life, 
penetrated the abode of death. The Prin- 


The Princess advanced with hasty | be: 


AND 
arrayed in white and vetlel, she prearen 
tastic 


like a spirit of the grave, like a 
creation of darkness and chaos. 

While Ezilda rapturously inhaled the pure 
and refreshing atmosphere, she cast a glance 
of astonishment around her. She found 
herself transported into a delicious , 
in the centre of which appeared a grove of 
myrtle and orange trees. On every side 
statues of marble were interspersed among 
the foliage. A limpid fountain rose froma 
basin of the finest granite ; and odoriferous 
flowers bloomed in vases of rare porphyry. 
The Princess, who fancied herself wander- 
ing on fairy land, perceived at the extremit 
of an alley of trees, a colonnade pica 
cently illuminated. It was a building of 
oriental architecture attached to a spacious 
edifice. Ezilda approached the pavilion, 
the interior of which was decorated with 
rich draperies and wreaths of flowers. 
Within the Moorish temple* a young fe- 
male of exquisite beauty was seated on 
cushions of azure fringed with gold. Her 
countenance was melancholy and dejected, 
and her fine eyes were suffused with tears, 
The Odalisk was alone, and her eo 
running over the strings of a lute, drew 
forth plaintive strains of melody. 

Frilda uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
Pale, attired in white, and no less mysterious 
than beautiful, she presented herself to the 
eyes of the Odalisk, who, dazzled by the 
charms of her unknown visitor, and half 
bewildered by sorrow, imagined that she 
beheld berore her the beloved of the great 
prophet descended from the immortal palace 
of the houris—Throwing herself on her 
knees before Ezilda, “ White rose of Sidrah, 
(she exclaimed) sovereign virgin of the river 
of life! have my tears at length moved thy 

ity? Hast thou come to restore me to 
hope ” — Alas! unhappy lady, (replied 
Ezilda) I am but a feeble mortal like your- 
self, and have no power to relieve your 
sorrow.” —The Odalisk recovered her senses, 
and looking steadfastly at the Princess— 
“ Unknown mortal, (she exclaimed) what 
brings’ you hither ?—whom do you seek 
here ?—do you know the lord of this fa 
lace ?”—“ I know him not, (repled Ezilda) 
. .. he is perhaps Agobar.”—“ Stop, (in- 
terrupted the alisk) pronounce not his 
name. Incomparable beauty, do you know 
him ?—have you seen him?”—“ The Mus- 
sulman chief (replied Ezilda), is a stranger 
to me. I have seen him only once. — 
“Once, (exclaimed the beautiful Arab) a 
moment is sufficient to render him beloved 
for ever, His first glance decided the fate 
of my existence. ... But your countenance 
ks benevolence and sensibility, (con- 
tinued the Odalisk.) You inspire me wit 
confidence. Sit down, and [ will unfold to 
you the sorrows of the ill-fated Zarela. 
The Princess, deeply moved, complied with 
her request, and the Odalisk spoke as fol- 
lows :— 3 

“I am the daughter of the King of Ha- 
dramut, and I was born on the fertile shore 





* At the here alluded to, the Moors 








towards the Princess. The trembling sis- 


cess at length approached the mouth of the 
cavern, and issuing from the abyss of ruin, 


had at various times invaded Gallia S» 
splendid 


where they had palaces. 
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weaned by all the luxuries of the East 


—I enj in anticipation, the prospect of 
future appiness and glory ; but, alas, how 
vain were my dreams of felicity! A san- 
guinary war broke out between my father 
and the King ofthe Troglodites. The cruel 
Meroé, followed by an army which he had 
raised on the banks of the Astapus, crossed 
the gulf which separated our states from 
his. He entered our territories in triumph, 
and my defenceless family, captured by the 
ueror, were reduced to slavery. 

“A pirate of Nubia had furnished vessels 
for conveying the troops of Mervé across 
the gulf; and I. was included among the 
presents which the grateful conqueror ten- 
dered to him. For several weeks a violent 
fever deprived me of my reason. On re- 
covering, I found that I had crossed the sea, 
and had been landed in Gaul, whither the 
savage Ethiopian had transported his slaves. 
I learned, that being destined for the se- 

io of some Saracen Emir or grandee 
of Iberia, I was, as soon as my health 
should be sufficiently restored, to be pre- 
sented to the celebrated hero, the redoubtable 
conqueror Agobar, 

ut prayed for death, but my prayers 
were unavailing. By degrees my strength 
was restored, and’ | was accounted the most 
beautiful of all the captives of the Bazaar. 
Every day I heard my companions extol the 
achievements of the immortal Agobar; all 
hoped for the happiness of being chosen by 
the hero. At length the triumphant chief 
entered the province in which the pirate of 
Nubia had fixed his temporary abode ; and 
at the invitation of the Ethiopian, he visited 
the Bazaar. ‘The dagghter of a line of kin 
was now a miserable slave. At this terrible 
thought, a torrent of tears suffused my 
cheeks; and when conducted to the pre- 
sence of the hero, a cloud of darkness 
seemed to overwhelm me, and I was on the 
point of sinking to the earth. The cruel 
African, tearing aside the veil that con- 
cealed my features, appeared irritated by 
my grief; but the heart of Agobar was 
moved, His last words to the mercenary 
pirate still resound in my ears :—‘Two 
thousand sequins !—they are your's.’ Then 
turning to me—‘ Fair slave, (he said) you 
are free.'—‘ Free !’ I repeated with amaze- 
ment, and for the first time 1 ventured to 
raise ny eyes to the Saracen chief. I 
pre ol ; his calm aspect deeply interested 


me. The beauty of his countenance equalled 
the dignity of his deportment. In a trans- 
port of gratitude, admiration, and 1 may add 
of love, I threw myself at the feet of my 
deliverer. I endeavoured to express my 


sentiments. But my soul was painted in 
Po looks ; = he could not mistake the 
sports of a risin ion. His counte- 
nance became cl ad with anger, and in 
a harsh tone he exclaimed, ‘ Young Arab, 
a: have now no master ; but if your heart 
grateful, never again appear before me.’ 

“ Cremained mute and petrified. Agobar 
withdrew. He had said I was free; but 
alas! ‘my real ao now only be- 
ginning. I was slave of tyrannic love ; 
and from that fatal moment peace has been 
# Stranger to my bosom. Far from availing 





myself of my freedom to return to my na- 
tive home, I followed the footsteps of the 
conqueror. On several occasions I ventured 
to r in his presence, and [ was con- 
tinually repulsed with contempt or anger. 
At length, braving all his threats, I gained 
access to this castle, which is at present the 
residence of the conqueror, ‘ Agobar ([ 
exclaimed) in mercy unsheath your cime- 
ter, and deprive me of life. Without Agobar, 
what is the world—what is even heaven to 
Zarela! Despise my charms, disdain my 
love ; but at least, if you refuse to rid me of 
a wretched life, let me, as the slave of your 
slaves, accompany you in your career of 
glory, so that amidst the throng that sur- 
rounds you, I may sometimes ralse my eyes 
to gaze on you.’ But how vain were my 
entreaties! Agobar called his guards ; and 
addressing himself to Franguestin, the lea- 
der of his Janissaries—‘ This slave is yours, 
(he said ;) to-morrow you may convey her 
to your harem. She is fair; receive her as 
the gift of your chief.’ 

“ Can there be a more wretched lot than 
that which I am doomed to suffer? (pursued 
the Odalisk.) Franguestin sets out this 
night on a warlike expedition ; I am in his 
power, and to-morrow But no, there 
shall be nu to-morrow for Zarela~and this 
poison——” —“ Hold! (exclaimed Ezilda, 
as the wretched captive was about to raise 
the poisoned draught to her lips) —~ you 
shall not die—you shall not be tlie slave of 
Franguestin. Where is Agobar?”—« This 
pavilion, (replied the astonished Zarela) 
adjoins the castle which he now inhabits. 
That door opens to the gallery leading to 
his apartments. — But, stranger, what is 
your purpose ?”—“ Fear not, (said Ezilda) 
Heaven will protect me ; and on my return 
we will together fly this hated spot.” In 
spite of the remonstrances of Zarela, who 
was unable to guess her extraordinary de- 
sign, the Princess opened the door, and 

roceeted along a narrow passage feebly 


ighted, which led to the apartments of 


Agobar. 

We were mistaken last weck in antici- 
pating the end of this tale, which will yet 
diversify a few Numbers. | 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ETYMOLUGICAL GLEANINGS. 
( Extracts.) 

Beaver.) s.[Lat. Fiber and Castor, from 

hing the Gr. Kaswp—Fr. “ Bievre”’ 
and “Castor.”]_ By a sort of metathe- 
sis, fiber and beever or beaver, will appear 
to be the same word, or originating from 
the saine thema—the letters Band F being 
often permuted in their passage from one 
tongue to another. Now it may be fairly 
asked, why these masters of the “ most 
ancient free-masonry,” whose curious works 
have deserved the admiration of so many 
centuries, and who were found upon. the 
two (long divided) continents of the globe 
of earth, skilful “ carpenter and builder” by 
trade on the streams of North America, as 


———— 
and consequently the substantive @ 
for ‘the séaiete banks of a river, a eke 
or pond—extremis amnium oris. Beavers 
build their curious dwellings on those mar- 
gins of water, and, most probably from that 
circumstance, arose the name of fiber, as if 
riparius. In this hypothesis I am supported 
by many ancient etymologists. 

Tradition reports, that a great quantity of 
castors, or beavers, inhabited anciently the 
banks of that gentle stream near old Lu- 
tetia, Paris, and called Bievre, the water 
of which is supposed to possess a’peculiar 

uality, extremely useful in the process of 

ying silk and wool, as they are employed 
in the famous manufactory of the Gobelins. 
“Qn pretend que les eaux de cette riviere, 
ont une vertu particuliere pour faire labelle 
teinture.”—Dict: de Paris. ad Verbum. 
This may be mere fancy—but Transeat ma- 
jor. We cannot deny that the tapistry- 
works of this establishment have been con- 
stantly admired. I visited the place in 1814, 
and saw there a young man working a por- 
trait of the Empress and Queen “ Marie- 
Louise,” the consort of Buonaparte; and 
that under the reign, eyes, and protection 
of, as it appeared, the just restored King of 
France. She looked rather handsome, but 
friend Ovid would have said — Matcriam 
superabat opus.—Met. B. 11. 

Ber. s. [ Beo, Saxon, is offered, but can- 
not be admitted.] This is explaining idem 
per idem. The Lat. apes, or apis, is generally 
derived from arovs, Gr. on account of the 
Bee being at first an “ apode,” a maggot, 
“without feet ;” but this misfortune, if there 
is any in the regular works of nature, is 
common to all grubs and maggots, and 
therefore cannot be used as a peculiar and 
distinctive qualification for the Bee, which, 
of all animals in~ the whole creation, is 
mostly entitled to our thanks for the work 
of its feet and legs. Wax and honey will 
for ever endear this industrious little being 
to the gratitude of man. Howbeit, it ap- 

ears to me, that the monosyllable Bee be- 
ongs to that E:dwAoy of an ancient tongue, 
—ever floating beture the eyes of my mind, 
on the Lethezan ocean of dark Antiquity— 
with a prefixed as an emphatical article, and 

ronounced instead of “ abee,” “ abeille,” 

rench—“apee,” apis, Latin.—The very 
pretty name Melissa, which the Greeks have 
made from meli, honey, bears, I am sorry 
to find, no sort of analogy to the original 
word ;—Nor does the Hebrew Deborah, trom 
"797, Davar, or devar, to speak, unless 
it is in allusion to the constant hum- 
ming of these insects, which is a sort of 
speaking, talking, or chattering among the 
flowers these diminutive marauders deprive 
of their useless sweets to convert them to 
our own we. Let us consider the 30—40 
horse-power steam-engine put to action in 
any large factory—how wonderful, how as- 
tonishing !!!- Rough materials are turned 
into the finest thread—gold and silver are 
struck into coins—water is. raised from its 
natural level, &c. &c.; but here, on this 


well as in the meridional provinces of| very flower,—under your own eye, is a little 


France, why they should have been called 
beavers or fori? . Varro tells us that fiber- 
a-um was auciently used for extremus-a-um, 


animal fluttering about, going away, coming 
back again, buzzing, and busy, who with- 
out any other engine than her imperceptible 
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organs, will brew, clarify, or condense the 
saccharine part of the plant into honey, and 
the pollen, or generating dust, into wax, to 
feed you upon concreted sweets, and light 
you whilst you enjoy them. “Oh, Melissa! 
you were so precious in the estimation of 
your Maker, that he armed you with a 
sting, lest you should be wantonly tor- 
mented; as he did your friend the rose 
with many a thorn, that man should know 
that pleasure cannot be obtained without 
labour and trouble.”—2Z’s, Schola florum. 
Beereater. s. [A yeoman of the guard.] 
Todd proposes an etymology which is not 
correct; for he sup’ that, which the 
French now call “ buffet,” to have been 
anciently “beaufait.” The plain fact is 
this—beanfait has nothing to do here; but 
“ buffet,” @ side-board, a cup-board, a place 
to take refreshments in drinking wine and 
water, lemonade, orgeat, &c. was vriginally 
named buvette, from “ boire, buvous, bu- 
vez,”—to drink, &c. At such places, in 
public entertainments, guards were stationed 
to provide for every one, keep order, and 
prevent unnecessary waste. They were 
consequently called ‘‘ buvettiers, gardes de 
la buvette,” and, the V changing after- 
wards into its cognate F, arose buffettiers 
from “buffet.” And again, by a second 
step in corrupting the original word, we 
have Beefeater, which has nothing to do 
with “ beef-eating.” The words “ buvette” 
and * buvettiers” are still used in French, 
according to the sense above mentioned. 
At the “Guinguettes” in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, [places of resort, answerin 
the purpose of our beergesdens) they cal 
“ Buvette” what we style the “ Bar” in this 
country, Now the French tongue being so 
much the rage, I do not see why we should 
not restore to the’ yeomen of the guard 
their original name of Buvettiers. Todd is 
correct as to the belt or bandouliére (see 
Bawnpotegrs) to which hangs a clasp for 
tion of keys. These keys were 
those of the buvettes, or buffets, where sweet- 
meat, fruit, with wine, cyder, and other 
7 were kept. 
gemoL. s. Dr. Johnson knew nothing 
about musie ; and we have it Poa record 
from his various biographers, that he had 
no ear for it;* ugh in some of his 
writings camper can excel the harmonious 
combination of his periods, and the melody 
of his phrases. His definition of B-mol, as 
it should be written, or Beemol, in his folio 
edition, as well as in Todd’s, is truly ridicu- 
lous. He confesses himself perfectly ig- 
norant of the etymology, and says wi 
di ve, ‘unless it be a corruption of 
by module, from by and modulus—a note,— 
that is, a note out of the regular order.” 
The pupil who has been for a week attended 
by @ professional music-master, knows that 
any tone in the gamut, when prefixed b 
oe ign b (B), is lowered half a tone, a 
called “flat”—E flat, B flat, &c. The 
wo has been adopted here from the 
French, mol, or mou, Lat. mollis, soft. Now 





* He it, ‘‘ An art that saves man the 
le finn.” ‘ *s Journal of a 
ur to ebrides Dr. Johnson, 


Shanon oF barn, whic lo aleceed Ue. Os 
of keys, w is y this 
alteration, the sign retains the name and 
figure of letter The French say, Si- 


bemol, Mi-bemol, &c. The Dieze, or Sharp, 
being the reverse of, and opposite to, the 
B-mol, or flat, raises the tone of a half of its 
distance, and the B-quarre (meaning B- 
quarré—square) restores the note or tone 
to its natural place in the diapason.— 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Tux subject of Dr. Roget’s seventh lec- 
ture was the distribution of the nutriment, 
prepared by the organs of digestion, to the 
several of the system. In Man and 
the other Mammalia, this prepared nutri- 
ment is the emulsive milkly fluid, called 
chyle, which differs in different animals, 
and varies even in the same animal, accord- 
ing as it is derived from different kinds of 
food. After stating some of these pecu- 
liarities, Dr. R, proceeded to describe the 
structure and course of the lacteal vessels, 
by which the chyle is absorbed and con- 
veyed to the heart, or general reservoir of 
circulating fluids. The situation and action 
of the valves which are provided for regu- 
lating the course and facilitating the ascent 
of this fluid, were noticed ; and a description 
given of the structure of the mesenteric 
glands, and their ‘peculiar conformation in 
the whale; of the a aerate of chyle; the 
course of the thoracic duct, and its termina- 
tion in the large veins leading immediately 
to the heart. 

The chyle, when converted into blood, is 
required to be distributed to the several 
organs for their growth and nourishment, 
for the formation of various secretions, and 
for the maintenance of the proper animal 
temperature. For these purposes the heart 
and blood vessels are provided ; but these 
organs have, besides, another and no less im- 
portant office to perform, that of conveying 
the mass of blood, which has been vitiated in 
the course of circulation, to certain organs, 
where, by means of respiration, it may be 

j to the purifying and renovating 
influence of oxygen. 

A comprehensive survey was then taken 
of the whole Animal kingdom, with refer- 
ence to this interesting order of functions : 
and the successive increase of complication 
pointed out, which the organs exercising 
them receive, when, in ascending from the 
lower to the higher orders, we follow the 
scale of gradation marked out by nature. 
In all the inferior departments, nutrition is 
effected by imbibition; the nutritive par- 
ticles being imbibed by the soft parenchyma 
of the body, through every part of which it 
readily penetrates, and with the substance 
of which it soon incorporates. In the 
simpler polypi, and other zoophytes, this 
Nimbibition a to take place directly 
from the coats of the stomach: in other 
tadiated ahd atticulated animals, it takes 
place from the sides of other cavities, dis- 





the food. In many aggregated polypi, the 





tinct from those which receive and digest |b 


nutrient vessels of each individual animal, 
join with those of the surrounding polypi, 
and contribute also to their nourishment ; 
thus constituting a kind of animal republic, 
in which there is a community of property 
with regard to the nutrient fluids. 

On the much disputed question as to the 
po pag Ey cemuiaten | in apse pro- 
perly so , Dr. Roget adopts the opinion 
of Cuvier, first advanced by Lyonnet, and 
since fully confirmed by the researches of 
Marcel. des Serres. The dorsal vessel in 
these animals, which has been generally 
considered as the heart, appears by its 
structure to be incapable of performing any 
of the functions of circulation: and the total 
absence of any discernible vessels analogous 
to arteries or veins, renders it probable that 
nutrition is in them also performed by im- 
bibition. The first trace of a real circulation 
is met with in the tribe of spiders, and the 
other families of insects which never have 
wings: in many of these a single elongated 
vessel, branching out into ramifications at 
each extremity, is sufficient to carry on the 
circulation. In the crustacea and vermes, 
a considerable dilatation is found in this 
vessel, which then becomes entitled to be 
considered as the heart. Sometimes seve- 
ral dilatations, or a series of hearts, are met 
with, exhibiting some analogy in shape and 
appearance, though there can be none in 
their functions, to the dorsal vessel of 
insects. 

The heart increases in importance as an 
agent in carrying on the circulation, as we 
ascend to the higher and more perfect 
classes of animals, whose more active na- 
ture and more energetic functions call for 
a continual and rapid renewal of nutrient 
fluid in every part. For this the 
blood requires to be impelled with con- 
siderable force; and the heart is a strong 
muscular organ, placed in a central situation 
in the body, and capable of propelling the 
blood with great velocity through the 
branches of the arterial system, from the 
minute extremities of which it is brought 
back by the veins, and reconveyed into a 
Separate cavity of the heart, called the au- 
ticle, which, discharging it again. into the 
ventricle, completes the circuit of its motion. 
Several peculiarities of structure relating to 
the course of the arteries, such as the pro- 
tection given to them by the bones; the 
provisions for lessening the force with which 
the blood circulates in particular parts, a8 
the brain, where its force would be prejudi- 
cial, and the singular mode of their distri- 
bution in the limbs of the sloth and other 
slow-moving animals, were detailed. Nu- 
merous drawings preen cantina, —_— 
tive of the plans of circulation that eharac- 
terize the ape classes of animals, and of 
the relative disposition of the double system 
of organs adapted to carry on the pul no- 
nary or branchial, and the general circula- 
tion in the body. This double system is com- 
plete in the molusca and in fishes, but with 
this difference, that the heart in the formet 
class is aortic, or connected with the arteries 
of the body at large, and in the latter ts 

ranchial, or comected with the arteries of 
the gills, which are the respiratory Organs. 
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In reptiles, the pulmonary circulation is 
only a branch of the general circulation, 
pf the blood is only partially subjected to 
the influence of the air. It is only in the 
mammalia and in birds that the two offices 
of the circulation are completely performed, 
and with this view, each branch is con- 
-signed .to a distinct heart, having each its 
respective auricle and ventricle. These two 
hearts, though distinct in their office, are, 
for the sake of greater strengih, and to en- 
sure the harmony of their action, conjoined 
in structure, so as to com only one 
organ, The mechanism of the valves, which 
is so essential to the action of the heart, and 
the observation of which originally led 
Harvey to the discovery of the circulation, | 
were described: and the lecture was con- 
cluded with some remarks on the prodi- 
gious force which the heart exerts at each 
pulsation, and which it continues with such 
unwearied constancy during the whole of 
life. 


! 





COTTON FACTORIES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

THoucH the name of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright is familiar to your readers as the in- 
ventor of great improvements in the art of 
bonengs cotton, and they are probably 
aware that to his improvements the king- 
dom is chiefly indebted for the extensive 
manufactories of cotton which it now pos- 
sesses; it will, 1 should think, be interestin 
to many, to have some data, which wi 
enablé them to judge of the importance of 
this branch of our national industry. I 
therefore annex a statement of the quautity 
of Cotton imported into this kingdom dur- 
ing the last half century, or rather the 
average of annual imports for every 10 years 
during that period, in round numbers :— 

. From Inclusive. Annual Average. 
1771 1780 - - - 5,735,000 lbs. 
1781 1790 - = - 18,200,000 

1800 - - - 32,000,000 

1810 - - - 70,000,000 

~ 1820 - - 105,000,000 

The imports of the last five years, 1817 to 

1821, both inclusive, exhibited a still more 

rapid increase, the annual average of those 

five years being 144,000,000 Ibs. and the 
annual consumpton 130,000,000 Ibs. or 

24 millions weekly. Where this increase 

may stop it is difficult to say ; but the above 

view presents a phenomenon not easily pa- 
talleled, and shews what influence the exer- 
tions of a single individual may have on the 
welfare of nations, for it is precisely within 
this period that the improvements of Sir 
R. Arkwright have been carried into effect. 





Tut DucorG.— The newspapers have 
ay been full of accounts of the Dugong, 
as if it were a novelty just imported, thou i 
a year has elapsed since we mentioned it in 
the Literary tte. It may be well to 
oa to to recy tl that the skin of go ani- 

roper Duyong sent by Sir 


for it is 4 full-grown male. There is also 
in the same Museum the skeleton and the 
stuffed skin of a young female of the same 
species. In the skeleton, the bones of the 
hand forming the fingers are distinctly seen, 
though when covered with the skin they 
appear like a common fin. In the young 
female, when recent, there was the indica- 
tion of protuberant breasts under the hand 
or fin ; but little of that appearance can be 
observed in the dried skin. There is a very 
full description of this animal by Sir Everard 
Home,’ published in the last part of the 
Philosophical Transactions, with beautiful 
engravings from drawings by Mr. Clift. In 
the same paper, also by Sir Ev. Home, is 
an account and engraving of the two-horned 
Rhinoceros ; and we are informed, that in 
the next part of the same work will appear 
an account of the Unicorn, 





Rome, February 27, 1822. 

M. Barr, the celebrated chemist, a na- 
tive of Pergola in the States of the Church, 
is now here. He has received from the 
Viceroy of Egypt a present of 100,000 
crowns, and the title of Bey, for having dis- 
covered a method of producing saltpetre, 
without the assistance of fire, by the mere 
heat of the sun. Previous to this, every 
hundred weight of saltpetre cost the Viceroy 
ten crowns, whichis reduced to one crown by 
the new method. ‘The manufactory erected 
by M. Baffi in the great 4g ot Memphis, 
has furnished, within the last year, 3500 cwt. 
of saltpetre ;—an Egyptian cwt. is equal to 
an English cwt. We learn from the same 
chemist, that the Viceroy has sent for 2000 
Negroes from the interior of Africa, who 
are at present disciplined according to the 
European fashion. 





Geometricat Prostem.—If the Pro- 
pounder of the Geometrical Problem, which 
appeared in the Literary Gazette of last 
Saturday, considers, he will see that his 
problem is nothing more than the 25th 
Proposition of the 6th Book of Euclid :— 
“To construct a rectilineal figure, equal to 
one given figure, and similar to another.” 

He has only to construct a rectangle 
equal to half the given ae and similar 
to the given rectangle itself, in one of the 
angles of the oy rectangle, and > 


will 
solve the problem. . D. 


nr 
another of his fine Lorenzo de Medici ; 
Jonah, the only piece of Sculpture wrought 
by Raphael ; and the three delicious Graces 
of Canova, are among its ornaments, Any 
one of these would be a magnet for the 
admirers of art; but all together, and ac- 
companied by so many. superb paintings, 
they form a most delightful Gallery, nu- 
merous ehough in works to gratify a taste 
fur the utmost variety, and net more nu- 
merous than the eye and mind can enjoy 
without satiety or fatigue. The two Exhi- 
bitions are admirably contrasted; and we 
are happy in indicating them to our readers 
in the Metropolis. We shall describe them 
more fully anon, for those in the country 
and abroad. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SERENADE. 


The lake is calm, the sky fs clear, 
e woods arrayed in living green ; 
The roses still are blooming near, 
And only thou dost not appear, 
Fair Naiad of the scene! A. 
Awake ! my dear, while the Queen of Night 
With her starry suite, so clear and bright 
Illumines yon darkly, drear expanse ;— 
Ere the Sun of Suns’ unlovely light 
Dawns on each trafficking, soulless wight, 
Belov’d! awake—awake from thy trance. 


Arise !—arise from the arms of sleep ;~—~ 
Assist me harvests of bliss to reap ; 
And bind with me full sickles of joy: 
Our thoughts shall be, as the ocean, deep! 
Our tear-drops fancy’s flow’r-buds stéep, 
While schemes of delight our souls employ ! 


Arise, my dear !—oh ! arise, arise ! 
Keep clos’d no longer those Just’rous eyes, 
Created nor for sloth nor slumbers : 
Behold! the Moon to her zenith hies ; 
The stars desert the dark’ning skiés ; 
And hush’d are the Nightingale’s numbers ! 


Awake, my love, and away with me, 
Over the moor, or beside the tea, 

Or adown in the lone lovely vale : 
Together, froin haunts of man, let’s flee, 
Unto where Love's glowing melody 

Rustles the breeze, and controuls the gale. 


Awake thee, Maiden belov'd! awake ! 
Tread soft with me the sweet-briar brake ; 

With me recline in some jasmine alcove 5 
Whence as we gaze through yon furrowless lake 
On yon heav’n of gems, our hearts’ thirst we'll slake 

With measureless draughts of guiltless love ! 





FINE ARTS. 
CASTS, ETC, FROM ROME. 

We last week noticed Mr. Martin’s 
Destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
which, with other works by the Artist, was 
opened to private view yesterday, and to 
the public this day. The general senti- 
ment, we are glad to find, confirms our 
opinion of its sublimity and poetic as well 
as classical excellence. In the adjoining 
room, another Exhibition of much attrac- 
tion has also been formed: It consists of 
Casts and Pictures from Rome, The latter 
are chef d’ouvres of the gréat Masters, of 


t/infinite beauty and dignity in Art, The 
é] former are still more novel and interesting. 





;|A superb cast of the Mosts of M. Angiolo ; 





THE MAGNIFICENCE OF WINTER. 
I love the Summer calm,—-I love 
Smooth seas below, blue skies above, 
The placid lake, the unruffled stream, 
The woods that rest beneath the beam ; 
I love the deep, deep pause that reigns 
At highest noon o’er hills and plains 5 
And own that Summer's gentle rule 
Is soothing, soft, and—beautifwl. 


Yet Winter, in its angriest form 

Has charms,—there’s grandeur in the storm 5 

When the winds battle with the fidods 

Aid bow the mightiest of the woods, 

When the loud thunder, crash on crash, 

Follows the lightning’s herald flash, 

And rocks and spires and towers are rent, 

Tis i but . s 
es tea a 
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TO A LADY, 
Who chose for the motto of her seal, Forget me not.”” 


Forget thee ?—never ‘ 
While all that’s lovely —all that’s kind, 
Can live in the retentive mind, 
There will recollection find . 
Thy form with every thought entwin’d 
For ever! 
Forget thee ?—Never! 


While summer’s crimson-bosom’d rose 
Reminds me, lady, but of those 
Which on thy blushing cheeks repose ; 
Or while the wintez’s drifted snows 
But make my memory’s eye behold 
A bosom whiter—not so cold— 
For ever! 
Forget thee ?—Never ! 


While thus the changeful seasons give 
Remembrances of charms that live 
For ever, 
In an aching heart that knows 
Nothing of passion but its woes,— 
Oh never! 


The flower that rears its humble shrine 
Upon rude winter’s bed of snow, 
Will tell me of that open brow 
id Which ever 
I shall so doat to think upon ; 
Spring will present that smile of thine ; 
In summer’s suns that eye will shine ; 
And autumn’s falling leaf will show 
My faded hopes and pleasures gone 
For ever. 
Believe me; lady, though we sever, 
That this fond bosom will “ Forget thee never.” 
C. C, Nov. 21. EMPEROR. 





‘LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Amonc the recent novelties of the Paris 
Drama, endeavours have been making to in- 
troduce the Romantic taste, which begins to 
encroach on French literature, in spite of 
all the dissertations which have been writ- 
ten in favour of the Classic taste. A little 
piece brought out at the Porte St. Martin a 
few months since, entitled L’ Epicurien mal- 
gré lui, is intended to ridicule the romantic 
style in the person of Monsieur Pathos, a 
disciple of Lord Byron and Walter Scott. 

- But this feeble raillery has no effect in de- 
terring the Parisians from reading Scott's 
novels and Byron’s poems: the new Eng- 
lish school daily gains ground in France, 
and a new French translation of Shakspeare 
has lately been produced with some success. 
German literature is no less admired ; and 
the best drainatic pieces of Goethe, &c. are 
introduced into France along with new 
English publications. ‘This literary revolu- 
tion is no less surprising than a political 
revolution ; though discerning persons fore- 
tuld it long since. - - - 

Tales have, for some time past, been out 
of fashion in French literature. ‘The period 
so fertile in historical events in France has 
not been favourable to works of fiction. 
Since .the peace, however, this style of 
writing once more begins to gain ground ; 
and many authors have tried their skill in 
compositions of this class with more or less 


success. The blind M. Pougens, who re- 
sides at Vaubuin, near Soissons, has just 
published some little volumes of tales, 
which display the cheerful imagination of 
a young man, rather than the mature re- 
flection of an old one: but these tales, 
which are of a gay and sometimes epigram- 
matic character, after the manner of Vol- 
taire, are all designed to support some 
moral and phildosspiis truth. For example, 
in the character of Nicolas Flamel, an old 
scholar, he endeavours to prove that a very 
long life is not always desirable. In an- 
other tale he explains the truth of the 
French adage, that fools say silly things, 
and wise men do them. For this purpose 
he has introduced the two sons of a rich 
merchant; the one, unpolished arfd igno- 
rant, thinks of nothing in the world but 
trade, and never for an instant loses sight 
of his interest: and fool as he is, by this 
daily and hourly attention to business, he at 
length amasses a handsome fortune: his 
brother, on the contrary, who feels himself 
destined for a higher career, goes to Paris, 
mingles in the great world, becomes in- 
volved in adventures, is duped when he 
substitutes wit for plain speaking, fights a 
duel, and narrowly escapes being hang 


ed. 
| He is, however, rescued from his perilous 


situation by people who possess no recom- 
mendation but common sense. M Pou- 
gens’ tales are, for the most part, in this 
style, and very pleasing ; but the author 
makes too free with the little satirical di- 
gressions, and sometimes his humour is not 
very natural. He has been for some time 
employed in composing a Dictionnaire des 
Origines Franc¢aises, on the plan of Ménage, 
It is said to be a work which in former 
times would have done honour fo a Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur. 





POPULATION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 


St. Petersburg, December 1821. 

According to the statement just published 
by the Synod (which however includes only 
the Greek Church) the number of Births in 
the Russian Empire, inthe year 1819, was 
as follows: — males, 796,426; females, 
725,708 ; total, 1,522,184; being 90,686 
more than in the year 1818. 

Deaths—males,467 ,668 ; females,451,441; 
total, 919,109; being 44,102 more than in 
the ycar 1818.—The number of births ex- 
ceeds that of deaths by 603,025. Among 
the deaths were 233,697 males under five 
years of age. 

It is werthy of remark, that if we except 
the first ten years of infancy, the great- 
est mortality takes place at the age of 
60 to 65 vears, for in these years there died 
17,745 males, i.e. the 27th part of the whole. 


Among the deaths of the male sex (the 
age of the females is not stated) there were 
18,741 above 80; 5,154 above 90; 1094 
above 100; 324 above 105; 179 above 110; 
90 ahove 115 ; 56 above 120; 23 above 125; 
13 above 130, and 2 of the extraordinary 
age of between 140 and 150. 





The number of births at Stockholm, last 
year, was 2356 ; deaths, 2628. 





DRAMA. 

Kinc’s Tueatre.—After the Opera on 
Tuesday night, there was produced, for the 
first time, the fairy ballet of Cinderella. 
The old nursery-tale is closely adhered 
to; but from the union of extremely fine 
dancing and superb decoration, this ballet 
is the most showy pageant which we have 
witnessed for a great length of time. Cin- 
derella is represented by Mercandotti, who 
in her first humble employment, as in her 
subsequent princely state, drew down the 
loudest plaudits by the accuracy of her 

antomimic expression, and the cadenced 
fishtness and beauty ofher dancing. Anatole 
(Madame), and De Varenne, as the haught 
Sisters, were excellent; and Madlle. Roland, 
as the beneficent Fairy, gave extraordinary 
intelligence to her unworded character. No 
scene could be more elegant than that of 
the Sisters preparing for the bail, and sport- 
ing their fine forms in the pride of antici- 
pated conquest. The rapidity with which 
the Fairy passed from the semblance of 
age and decrepitude, to the blaze and efful- 
gence of magic beauty in person and attire 
—‘‘ throwing off the mortal coil,” rivalled 
the celerity of a Harlequinade movement. 
The fleet summoning of Cinderella’s cortege, 
—the multitude of infant pages and the pretty 
dames d'honneur that spring, like salaman- 
ders, from the fire-place, seems quite magi- 
cal, and does infinite credit to M. Albert, 
to whom we are indebted for the composi- 
tion of this captivating and splendid spec- 
tacle. The whole strength of the ences 
de ballet is employed to the best possible 


effect. A pas de deux, by Madliles, Perceval 
and Hullin, and a groupe dance of figur- 
antes, were much applauded; and Al ert 
and Madame Anatule quite outspun all their 


former age The music, partly origi- 
nal by Sor, and partly selected, is generally 
sweet and graceful. We would suggest an 
additional projection to the living ‘horses’ 
fronts, if it is intended that they should 
give the idea of being armed 4 le licorne : 
the extreme shortness of their present 
weapons of offence recalls Macbeth’s “ Had 
I three ears I’d hear thee.” Apropos of 
three. Three acts for a ballet is treading 
too closely on the dimensions of regular 
drama. And in the trying on of the glass 
slipper, we do not approve of the prettiest 
foot in the world being exhibited only at 
the extreme end.of the stage, and to a 
limited circle. ; 

Dauny Lane.—On Tuesday, Artaxerxes, 
with a novel cast of characters ; a sort ot 
burlesque performed by female singers and 
Mr. Cook. It was really ludicrous to see 
the poor man, as Artabanes, surrounded 
and Nepnitered, not merely by Mandane 
(Forde,) and Semira (Povey,) but by Arta- 
xerxes (Vestris,) and Arbaces (Cubitt.) 
Too many cooks, they say, spoil the broth ; 
and in this opera, assuredly too many 
women spoilt the Cook, and dished the 
harmony. Miss Forde confirmed our opinion, 
by a very ineffective attempt upon the songs 
of her part ; but we need enter upon no de- 
tails w the whole was . ye yovhngeg 
tion, except two or three of tt — 
Sir Pertinax is, we suppose, finished, as he 
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} but once this week, to a thin and 
discontented audience, 

‘Covent Garven.—There has been no- 
thing new at this theatre — except the 
Managers. 

Oraton10o.—The Oratorio of Bajazet has 
been fortunately produced, with a score by 
Lord Burghersh, blending much of the 
magnificent simplicity of English Sacred 
Music with the more thrilling softness of 
the Italian. It was deservedly received 
with great applause. Some of the chorusses 
are wonderfully fine.—Mr. Sapio gave an 
ltalian air with great spirit; — with his 
powers and highly-cultivated taste, he can- 
not fail of continuing a public favourite.— 
Mrs. Salmon, accompanied by Sir George 
Smart upon the organ, and Mr. Bochsa on 
the harp, was. delightful—and we can only 
say, we, are sorry the season is over, in 
which the Oratorios have been conducted, 
particularly on the concluding nights, with 
so much. taste and talent. The Echo 
Duet, by Mrs. Salmon and Miss Stephens, 
was as sweetly sung on Friday as it 
could be sung; and Madame Ronzi de 
Begnis also merited the approbation be- 
stowed upon her exertions—though there 
is a shrillness in her voice which does 
not let it improve upon the ear, like that of 
our native warbler, Miss Stephens. Of the 
latter, by the bye, were it not too selfish. 
we should almost regret to hear it hinted, 
that, like her prototype the nightingale, she 
bids us farewell in-May;.if so, we hope it 
will be but a change in harmony. Lindley’s 
violoncello ought not to be forgotten among 
the exquisite treats of the night—he makes 
it the instrument of pathos. 


Hay-Market Tueatre.—Great altera- 
tions are making at this Theatre previous 
to its opening, it is intended, about the 
end of April. The ugly and inconvenient 
sounding-board over the stage is removed ; 
the upper boxes festooned with draperies, 
the lower rendered more commodious by re- 
moving the two front seats, and substituting 
chairs ; and a chandelier hung in the centre 
of the roof. The bad form of the audience 
part at the angles cannot be mended. 
Several excellent performers are already 
engaged—Liston at 30/. per week; Mr. C. 
Kemble at nearly the same; Mr. Terry, 
and Oxberry ; to these, it is expected, other 


efficients may be added, and Comedy played 
in the best style. 





VARIETIES. 


Turkisn Justice.—The Turkish Ambas- 
sador, who was at Paris in 1798, bought a 
diamond of a jeweller in that city. While 


the bargain was concluding, one of his 
people stole a ring. A little child saw it, 
and told his father after the ‘Turk was gone. 
The jeweller immediately wrote to the Am- 
bassador, who sent him word that he should 
wait twenty-four hours. After the expira- 
tion of this time, the jeweller received a box 
directed to him, which he opened, and 
found in it the head of the thief, with the 
ring between his'teeth! — 
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China, §c.—The newspapers state that 
the Emperor of China, who was thought 
to be more favourable to Christianity than 
his predecessor, has issued an edict strictly 
forbidding any Missionary from going into 
the interior. We believe that no one en- 
joyed that privilege—The Marquis of 
Hastings has commissioned Mr. Craufurd 
(author of the able history of the Indian 
Archipelago, published at Edinburgh in 
1820) to survey the coasts of Siam and 
Cochin China, and draw up a report on the 
productions, &c. of these countries, prepa- 
ratory to more extended European inter- 
course with them. 

Fosstt Suip!— Brussels, March.—A very 
extraordinary discovery has just been made 
at Capelle, in the canton of Waalwyk, in the 
province of North Brabant. While digging 
the foundation of a building, the workmen 
found the hull of a ship, the prow of which 
was the first part they met with; the poop 
appears to be buried a great depth in the 
ground, Much time and expence will be 
necessary to recover it entirely, and the 
moré so, as itis completely filled with mud, 
and the vessel is about sixteen feet broad, 
and about sixty feet long. Hitherto it has 
not been possible to see the form of it 
sufficiently to distinguish the age to which 
it belongs. It is very difficult to determine 
the time when this vessel was buried in 
the middle cf the land, unless it may have 
been in consequence of the inundation of 
18th November, 1421; in which case it 
would have been four centuries under- 
ground. 

A melodrama in three acts, called Kenil- 
worth Castle, (Chateau de Kenilworth) has 
been produced at the Theatre de la Porte 
Saint Martin: it is founded, say the Pari- 
sian critics, on the Romance of Walter Scott. 

The dramatic censors have interdicted 
all the dramas taken from the Renegat of 
M, d’Arlincourt. 

Anecdote. — The celebrated physician 
Malouin, at Paris, had such a veneration 
for his profession, that he declared himself 
convinced that Moliere’s death was a just 
judgment on him for his want of respect 
to the science of Medicine.—Being once a 
witness of the anxious punctuality with 
which a patient took a most nauseous 
medicine, he said to him with great so- 
lemnity, “ Sir, you are worthy to be sick !” 

A Correspondent sends us the following 
account of a curious Phenomenon, thoug 
produced by unphilosophical means. He 
submits it for explanation :—‘ Having 
placed a slice of dried Dutch salmon upon 
the point of a highly polished steel toasting- 
fork, and having held it at a moderate dis- 
tance from the fire, with the intention of 
roasting it, I was surprised to observe that 
in a few minutes it appeared rather singular- 
ly decomposed, from circumstances not na- 
turally, nor usually, the result of heat 
moderately applied ; and upon closer exami- 
nation, I found my‘ breakfastrelish’ charged 
with a considerable portion of igneous mat- 
ter. Upon holding it closer to the fire, the 


fish emitted frequent and vivid sparks of 


light, which were afterwards succeeded by 





a sudden repulsion of the toasting-fork 
wire, very much resembling an electric 
shock. I have since repeated this oo 
ment on a larger scale, which has been 
attended with similar effects, with these 
differences only:—the sparks have been 
more numerous—the repulsion of the wire 
has been sufficiently violent to create pain 
in the hand holding it—and the fish has 
retained a strong smell, not unlike that pro- 
duced by striking two flints together.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Archdeacon Nares has in the press a 
Glossary or Collection of Words, Phrases 
and Allusions to Customs, Proverbs, &c. 
illustrating the works of British Classics, 
especially of the Age of Elizabeth. From 
the distinguished talents of the author, we 
are sure the pyblic may anticipate a very 
interesting onl entertaining work. 

Mr. Hallam’s work on the Middle Ages 
has been translated into French: a new 
translation of Rasselas has also appeared. 





Marcu. 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 25. 


Thermometer.| Barometer. 
from 37 to 58| 30°22 to 30°19 
from 37 to 57 | 30°24 to 30°31 
from 39 to 60 | 30°19 to 29-92 
from 40 to 50 | 29°57 to 29.67 
from 32 to 48 | 29°67 to 29°78 
Tuesday § 26./ from 32 to 58/ 29°97 to 30°10 
Wednesday 27.| from 40 to 58| 30°02 to 30.14 
Rain fallen during the week, ,125 0f aninch. 
The planet Venus, which a few weeks since 
was an admired crescent to the eastward of 
the Sun in the evening, is now a heautiful 
crescent to the westward of him in the morn- 
ing, and may be'seen by the naked eye from 
five till sun-rise.—The Spots on the Sun are 
at this time very interesting, there being one 
which is perceptible to the naked eye: it is 
about three times the size of our Earth. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 





TO OUR READERS, 


THIS Number concludes the first quarter of the 
Literary Gazette for 1622, The Keviews have 
made our Readers fully acquainted with sixty- 
three new, and many of them expensive, publi 
cations. ‘The miscellaneous divisions have been 
we trust, worthy of a work so patronized, and 
agreeable to the popular taste, as combining, to a 
considerable extent, useful information with 
variety and entertainment. Further it does not 
become us to speak ; but claiming for ourselves 
the merits of industry and inde; » We may 
add, without egotism, in gratitude tothe friends 
who enrich us with contributions, and in justice 
to the ample means which a very large cirgula- 
tion enables us to employ, that the foremost 
talents of the age adorn our columns in eve 
branch ; and that no pains or expence are spared 
to procure us the earliest important intelligence, 
on subjects embraced by our plan, from every 
corner of the globe. 

Notwithstanding an apparently ample re- 
served Impression of about 500 copies, to supply 
any additionai demand with the new year, the 
increase of our Subscribers, within t 
space of three months, has rendered 
sary for us to reprint the Numbers of the Literary 
Gazette for January ; and we res ly solicit 
all those who desire to perfect their sets, to do so 
without delay. Complete sets of the Guzette, 
from 1617, are not now to be purel ; but as 
we keep the yearly volumes as separate and in- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sketch of Clarke is received ; we uest 
PR. to Nnceept © our thanks. ee 
eo Fess Peston "MS. &e. all right. A private letter 
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an incomplete 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
LAteeaRy FUND SOCIETY. Instituted 

ted 1818.—The Thirty-third Anni- 
verary ofthis p+ ser B any benevolent Institu- 
tions wb an = ils otection and Relief 
es tress, will ee held at the Faye Ma- 
sons’ ‘Tavern, pra seve Prd the 2ist of May, at which 
time H.R.H. The po f YORK will, ‘graciously 
condescend to take 
The Company of all such "Noblemen and Gentlemen 
pe t.. feel a desire to assist in rescuing from want and 
sponds << forvnawiedard talents and integrity, 
rele occasion so jnteresting 
ve es vo Case pan terature. 
ME Manriy’s New Picture of the DE- 
wath ih vies Me tar ae 
Ww 
eae, iene for Tor Public’ Lees ction at heey 
Ing ig how open Tr Cube i a 
ic Teka ror pitished, by Pri Priestley & 
éale, Bookse' street, B!oomsb bury, 
on ara Atlee eo Palio Paice accompanied b 
History of the eture, an A’ Authentic Account of its its 
,and a separate Description of each Plate, 
A 58 SERIES of PLANS, ELEVATIONS, 
SECTIONS, with Moulding and Ornamen' 
ls an of the nt and denen from sannps A ih 
h, ot Westminster. Token and 
. Price aL 


admeasiremen by Mr. Cottingham, Arc 
=5 Based, of which only a ae are printed, 


Priestley & Weale are ery extensive Ret 
vane jogue of Foe vy Architecture nt 


po nd Sculpture, which may be ior eon upon Ps 


pugners, ilty of conscious 
|, to accuse the Liters Gazetle with | ¢ 


gs Ae ee TUT] = 


schibitio ead ‘ 
1 18 Gallery , for the Eechibit - = Sale 
odern Artists. 


from Fen in the trae by il Five me Sieeulen 
ote Moy Keeper. 


«| BHYSTOGNOMICAL “PORTRAITS. —On 
the 15th of March was published, in Imperial 8vo. 
og 1l. Ls. the Fifth rt of the above Work, contain- 
hie ‘en bighly- -finished Portraits, engraved in the Line 
y the most eminent British Artists, ay = 
an Beg by Biographical Notices in English 

fen A limite Peomber of Proofs on India Paper, 

published in Royal 4to. price 22. Qs. 

Part will be given a finely apne Be ba e, com- 
leting the First Volume. The re ive Parts, 
rming the uy hh vo will ap appear Gus Quarterly, 

with that mpc | regularity which has been ob: 

served in the po ey of he irst; when thus com- 
pleted, the ‘Work will form a most unique Display of 
the modern British School of Line Engraving, in no 
wer than One Hundred Characters ef distinguished 

Fame, and af Pasdogaeuics! Expression. 

Published for Proprietor, b By John Major, Skin- 
ner-street; Robert Jouning, Poultry; and and Robert 

Triphook, Old Bond-stree 


DR. _ REES’S CYCLOPEDIA. — Those 
Subscribers who intend to bind uP their Co Sn 
of this extensive Work, are respectfully solicit 
F. Westley Friar-street, Doctors’ Commons, to rade 
him with their Orders ; and he begs to refer to the 
ene of his * particular qualifications for the 
undertaking, by the Li yo (within the Cover of 
Vol. 39, Part 2,) for whom he boarded nearly the whole 
of pwr ‘ork Work during its publication in Parts. 
inding, and a list of Prices of the 
jatieertiie styles, may be seen as above, or at No. 10, Sta- 
tioners’-court, Ludgate- chill, where letters of inquiry 
will have prompt attent attention. 
Miscellaneous feters rowelly executed, in all the 
variety and excellence 
Gentlemen immediately waited upon at their request. 
Mar. 30, 1822. 


(nape enmenee een n Ear 
nn’ro will be eset in 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
PHE ORTUNES of NIGEL. By the 
Nor of “ Waverley,” “* The Pirate,”’ “ Kenil- 
wort 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90, Cheapside, London. 
Early in May wi bo ublished, by Priestley & Weale, 
Booksellers, 5, igh-street, Bloomsbary, wer) 


ated, by permission to the _ Counci 
ellows of the Royal Society,) 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WORKS of 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN ; with a View of 

the Progress of Architecture in ngland, from the be- 

giuning of the reign of Charles I. to the end of the 

eventeenth Century; also, an Appendix of Authentic 
Documents. By JAMES ELMES, Architect. 


The Work will be handsomely ‘stated in Quarto, | 5°” 
price 21. 12s. 6d. in bds. embellished with a Portrait 
engraved by Scriven from the original Portrait by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller in the Council Chamber of the Royal 
Society; and some Architec Plates, by Lowry, 
after rawings 2 we er 











° following rokge by Works will be 
a — = y Longman, 


PP RAVELS in in seogsia, * PERSIA, AR. 
MENIA, ANCIENT NTA, te. & Be, aw 
tos, ho Norte 16N, NG, MTD. 1a. By Sie pheno 
Engravings of Portraits, Toeehen: Antiquition he ke 
2. The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of 
Hon. HENRY GHATTAN. lel vel. oem 


3. EVENINGS in AUTUMN ; a Series of 
Narrative and ews. By Nathan Drees wee 
Author of Literary Hours, &¢. In 2 vols. 

4. ROCHE BLANC ; or, The Hunters of the Pyre- 
nees, A Romance. By Miss A. M. Porter. 3 vols. 12mo. 

5. ORIENTAL LITERATURE, applied to if Tius- 
tration of the Sacred ae ; 5 Gapecially with refer- 
ence to Antiquities, Traditi anners, collected 
from the most celebrated W: he and Travellers, An- 
cient and Modern: designed as a Sequel to Oriental 
Customs. By the Rev. S. Burder, A AM. 2 vola. 8vo. 

6. ORIENTAL CUSTOMS ; or, an haa oe of 
the Sacred Scriptures, by an ex ey, aa lication 
of the Customs and Manners o mm Nations 
collected from the most ccloeated 7 Tevdhes and the 
most eminent Critics. By the Rev. §. Burder, A.M. 
6th Edit. 2 vols. Svo. 

7. The LOLLARDS. A Tale; founded on the Per- 

utions which marked the Commencement of the 
Fifteenth Cent Century. By the Author of The Mystery, or 

rty Years Ago, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 

8. TRAVELS LF, as br h ee Coun- 


on of f the 
bya 5, Buckingham 2 vols. 8yo. 2d Fait, with 
aps, 

9. An ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING; com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of Horticultare, Flori- 
eulture, Arboriculture, and Landscape- -Gardening, in- 
gaa all the latest Improvements. By J. C. C. Loudon, 

LS-H.8 . &c. Iustrated with nehaty 600 En, 
fee on Wood, by Brangiee, complete in One ‘ar: 
Vol. 8yo. closely in’ 

10. POLITICA ESSAY. on the er a of 
NEW SPAIN. By Al de H With 
Physical Sections and Maps, founded on Astronomical 
Observations, and Trigouometrical and Barometrical 
Measurements. Translated from the original French, 
by John Black. 3d Edit. 4 vols. 8vo. 

11. TALES of the MANOR. By Mrs. Hoffand. 
$3 vols. 12mo. 

12. A FEW DAYS in ATHENS: being the Trans- 
lation of a Greek MS. discovered in Herculaneum. 
Frances Wright, Author of “ Views of Society and 
Manners in America.” In 1 vol. Post 8vo. 

13. TWO YEARS RESIDENCE in the SETTLE- 
MENT in the ENGLISH PRAIRIE, in the ILLINOIS 
COUNTRY pe ta STATES; "with an Account 

of its Animal and Vegetable Productions, Agriculture, 
&e.&e. A Deseri on of the principal Towns, Vil- 
lages, &c. &c. With the Habits and Customs of the 
Back-Woodsmen. By John Woods. 

14. RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS, Per- 

sonal and Political, as sonnets with Public Affairs, 
during the Rei of Geo e Third. By John 
Nicholis, Esq. Member of the Sens of Commons in 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Ay Eighteenth Parliaments 
of Great Britain. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


15. The REMAINS of HENRY KIRKE WHITE, 








ELECTOR'S’ "REMEMBI RANCER: or a 
Guide to the Votes of each Member of the House 

of Commonsin the present Parliament. Giving an Ac- 
count nef the particular conduct of each Member ; with 
pevere! Observations, &c. &e. A similar Work has 
en — in France, and has been found of great 


“— i 
e Exposé of the Present Administration, in a 
Pataphict intitled, “ The State of the Nation in i692.” 
Under the Four Se, Foreign Rela- 
tome, Home Department, Colonies, 
3. Mr. 1 lt Pamphlet on & Present State 
of the Police. 
4. A Defence of Vegetable — showing that 
we were not born to eat Animal 
5. Mr. Heathfield’s Obecrvations o on ar Debt, Agri- 
onion, Trade, &c. 
6. Sir H. Parnell’s History of the Penal Laws against 
~ ‘Catholics. to the Union. (Now out of print.) 
° t 





( pL, STOCKING begs to inform his Friends 


(Pane on werienlve Cal , that ~s has just new and 


seen ee A 


No.3, | , 3 doors from Cheapside. 


‘ontroversy between Lord Byron and Mr. 
Bowles, relative to Pope and Poetry. 

All the above are printed Th leteer, 
No. bay 2. = ihe pblnbed Guar byes poeta ord 
the best Pam at about 6d. each pt 
nd fe perveula ~* adapted for Cinhs, Societies, and 

Sola yi & Co.; Sherwood & Co.; Simp- 
kin & Co » Parbury, Allen, & Co.; W. Car- 
penter; pa | all other er Booksellers, 





ted, with Prefatory Remarks. ta Southey, Esq. 

INustrated by Engravings after Westall, &c. 3d vol. 8vo. 

16. MALPAS; or Le Poursuivant D’Amours. A 

Romance. By the Author of the Cavalier. 3 vols, 12mo. 

17. The LONDON DISPENSATORY ; forming a 

ractical Synopsis of Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and 
: B ‘odd Thomson, F LS’ tn 





iy 4 
One Large Volume, 8vo. (revised and altered po 
to the last Edition of the London and Edinburgh Phar- 
macopoeias), the Third Edition. 
18. AN EPITOME of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
By C. Irving, UL.D, & F'S.A. 1 vol. 12mo. 


19. MEMORIALS of a TOUR on the CONTINENT 
in 1820. By William Wordsworth, Esq in8vo. 

2. THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, of an Epi- 
tome of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, for the Use of Schools. By V. aie D. 
ey: Academy, Camberwell. In 12m: 

ISTORY of the DESTRUCTION of 

JERUBALE 3 as connected with the Scrip. ta, <4 
= By the Re ev. G. Wilkins, A.M. 34 edit. 

22. THE aneuones A Novel, in 3 vols. }2mo. 

the Author of Correc ion, &c. 

LECTURES on he : ELEMENTS of BOTANY, 

Part T—Containing the Anatomy and Physiolo at 
La Creve 
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~~Just published, ina Pocket Vol. 4s. 6d. half bd. 


HE ART of FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION, New Edition, revised, By D. BOTLEAU. 
This work will be found to be constructed on so ad- 
mirable a “yh to afford far greater facilities towards 
speaking the ench Language, than can be derived 
from any other Publication. b 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
Of whom all Booksellers may be had, 
Boileau’s Dictionary of French Homonymes. 9s. 6d. 


Just published, New Editions of the following valua- 
ble School Books, edited and much improved by Mr. 


Dymock. of tts 
, LIVE PATAVINI HISTORIARUM 
AB URBE CONDITA Libri quiaque priores. 
Hmo. 3s. 6d. bd. , : 

3. A Combinéd Fdition of Ruddiman’s Rudiments 
and Grammar ; with a literal translation of the Rules de 
Generibus Nomimum, and many other important im- 
provements. 12mo, 2s. bd. 

3. Cesaris Opera Omnia, notulis sermone Anglicano 
exaratis illustrata, et indice Nominum Propriorum 
uberrimo instracta. Fourth Edition. l2mo. 4s. 

4. Decerpta ex Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon Li- 
bris. Third Edition. 18mo, 2s. 6d. bd. 

Printed for Bell & Bradfute; Stirling & Slade; Oli- 
ver & Boyd; and J. Fairbairn, ieeberah ; Ogle, Dun- 
can & Co.; G. & W. B. Whittaker; Cowie & Co, 
London, . 








treats te 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Ina few days will be published, handsomely printed 
in 3 vols. 12mo, 
Conpbuct IS FATE. 

/ “ We are in the world like Men playing at Tables ; 
the Chance is not in our own power, but the playing it 
is.’—Jeremy Taylor. 

Printed. for 'T. Cadell, Strand, London ; and William 
Black wood, Edinburgh. ° 

Tn 1 vol. 12mo. price 8s. the 2d Edition of 

ANNALS of the PARISH; or the Chro- 

nicle of Dalmailing; during .the Ministry of the 
Reverend Micah Balwhidder. Written by himself. Ar- 
ranged and edited by the Author of “The Ayrshire 
Legatees,’’ &c, ; 

inted for T. Cadell, Strand, London; and Wil- 
Nam Blackwood, Edinburgh. Of whom may be had, 

1, Sir Andrew Wylie of that Ik. 3 vols. 12mo. JJ. Is. 

2. The Ayrshire Legatees, 12mo. 7s. 

In the press, and speedily will be published by the same 

or, The Provost; or Memoirs of his own Timés. 
Compiled from the Papers of James Pawkie, Esq. late 
Provost of Gudetown. 1 vol. 12ino. 


[tHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

~ for APRIL 1, will contain, among various other 
original articles —J. On the Game of Chess in Eu- 
7 No. 1.—II, The Confessional. No. I. Love.— 
Ill, The Green Room of the French Theatre.—IV. The 
Martyr of Antioch, a Poem by the Rev. H. Milman.— 
¥. State of Religion in the Highlands.—VI. On the 
Old Fables.—VIL_ Campaigns of a Cornet, No. 1.— 
VIII. Memoirs of George II. by Lord Walpole.— 








1X, On the less known Italian Poets. No. I. Michael | C 


Angelo.—X. Popular and Traditional Literatare.— 
XI. On Talkers.—XII, Portrait of a Soptuagenary, 
No. 2—XIII. Letters from Spain. No. 10.—XIV, 


Spectral Etiquette—XV. Sketches of Italy. No. 2. 


omo.—XVI. Milk and Honey, or the Land of Pro- 
mise. Letter 8.—X VII, Verses to a Lady who said she 
was unhappy.—XVII{. Time from Tasso.—XIX, On 
ing an almost forgotten Song,—XX. Stanzas on 
{ Monamont of Chantry —XXI. ‘The Birth Day.— 
IL. The Ist of March, &¢. &c. Exclusive of the usual 
Review of New Publications and the Drama, Biogra- 
Notices, Literary and Scientific Varieties, the 
and Usefal Arts, Roral Economy, Politics, Com. 
“Pristed for Hews chee rangenenns fs. 
ated for ry Colbuyn ‘o, Conduit-street ; 
of whom “now f had the first’ Three Volumes 
Saugiote for : 1. Price 22. 2s. neatly half bound, or 


parate umber, 
rders received by eve Boo seller and News 
Vender xportation 
b throughout the : and (for e i] ) 





dn Gvo. 15s. bds. ilbustrated by Seven Plates, 
QURNAL of an EXPEDITION 1400 
Miles up the ORAEOES, and30) sate ARAUCO ; 
Reap S. Midttary Gpanetions a! “By J ROBIN. 
SON, jate Surgeon in the Patriotic rmy. , 

‘Printed for Black, Young, & Y¥: , Foreign Book- 
sellers, 2, Tavistack-street, Covent Garden. 

Also, JOLLIFFE’S LETTEGS from PALESTINE 
and EGYPT, descriptive of a Tour through Galilee to 
Jerusalem, with some Account of the Dead Sea ; con- 
taining also a Narrative of an Excursion ro the 
Delta. In the Appendix is given Eusebius’ Desctte- 
tion of the original Church on Mount Calvary. In 
2 vols. Svo. 2s. iderab} 1 dé, with addi- 
tional Plates. 34 edit. 


BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. LXII. For March 1822. 


Contents: — 3. Millman’s Martyr of Antioch.— 
Il. Italy. A Poem.—III. The Widow’s Tale, and 
other Poems.—IV. The Beechen Wood. A Sone 
V. Townsend’s Tour through freland and Great Bri- 
tain —VI, Thoughts on Letter-Writing.—VII. Fe- 
bruary.—VIIL. Mmna Troil. A Ballad.—IX. An Essay 
on the Arrangement of the Categories. By William 
Howison.—X. A Key to the Mythol of 
eients.—XI. Cochelet’s Shi wreck — SIT. \ 
Promenade —XIII. English Literature in Poland.— 
XIV. On the Deterioration of Man and Beast.— 
XV. London Chit-Chat.—XV1i. The Parisian Mirror; 
or. Letters from Paris. Letters III. and IV.— 
XVII. Rhapsodies over a Punch-Bowl. No. I.— 
XVIII. Adam Blair. XIX, Letter from _a Protestant 
Layman to the Right Hon. Lord Negest > . Stanzas 
to an old Friend.—X XI. Sonnet.—X XII. Noctes Am- 
brosiane. No. I.—XXILI. Works preparing for pub- 
lication. —XX1V. Monthly List of New Publications. 

Printed for T. Cadell, 8 London; and Wil- 
liam Blackwood, Prince’s-street, Edinburgh. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bds. 


OLD STORIES. By MISS SPENCE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Letters from the Highlands. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Traveller’s Tale. A Novel. fn 3 vols. 
l6s. 6d. bds. 
In 2 vols. }2mo. 14s. bds. 


CONVERSATIONS on MINERALOGY: 
with Plates, engraved by Mr. and Miss Lo 
from Original Drawings, comprising upwards of 
Figures of Minerals, including 12 beautifully coloured 
Specimens. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Paternoster-row ; and sold by J. Mawe, 149, Strand. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 12. 4s. bds. 
HE TRAVELS of THEODORE DUCAS, 


in various Countries of Europe, at the Revival of 

Letters and Art. Part the First—Italy. Edited by 

CHARLES MILLS, Esq. Author of the “ History of 

the Crusades,” and a * fiistory of Mahommedanism.” 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, The HISTORY of the CRU- 

SADES, for the R y and P. ion of the Holy 

Land. 2d Edit. in 2 vols. .8va. bds. price 1. 4s. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 8s. bds. illustrated by a Map of 
the Highlands, denoting the Districts or Countries 
inhabited by the Highland Clans, 

GKETCHES of the CHARACTER, MAN- 

NERS, and present State of the HIGHLAN DERS 
of SCOTLAND: with Details of the Military Service 
of the Sighind Regiments. 

y COLONEL DAVID STEWART. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown ; 
and arts Robinson, & on. London; and Archibald 

Yonstabl ‘o. Edinburgh. 
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12mo. 




















In 4te. with Engravings, ‘1. 13s. 6d. bds, 


AN ACCOUNT of the INTERIOR of CEY- 
LON, and of its Inhabitants, with Travels in that 
Island. By JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 18s. bds. 
A VOYAGE to AFRICA, including a Par- 

ticular Narrative of an Embassy to ene of the In- 
terior Kingdoms, in the Year 1820. 
By WILLIAM HUTTON, 


Late Acting Consul for Ashaniee, and an Ofticer in the 
African Company’s Service. , 

. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
“ The author has viewed the country with a states- 

man’s and a patriot's eye. He has opened new pros- 

ts, in which industry may find ample e: poe | 
ind certain advantage to av je part 
our over-charged population,”—Antijacobin Rev. 








In 3 vols. Svo. itlustrated with numerous Plates and 
__ Maps, 21. Ss. bas. 
AVOYAGE of DISCOVERY into the 
SOUTH SEA and BEERING’S STRAITS, for 
tho renreseiee Suan oo 9 Har See Bemge, oo 
en in the Years an in i 
Ruric, under the Command of " * ove 
OTTO VON KOTZEBUE. 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
These Volumes comprise a variety of new and inte- 
resting Facts relative to the Islands te the South 3 
and the Papers of M. Chamisse, the Na ist of the 
Expedition, present a vast accession of information on 
the Geography and Natural History of the Great Ocean. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. bds, 
Two VOYAGES to NEW SOUTH 
WALES and VAN DIEMEN’S LAND; with a 
Description of the present Condition of that inte 
Colony: including Facts and Observations relative 
to the state and management of Convicts of both Sexes 
under senteice of Transportation. Also Reflections oa 
Seduction and its general conse wonees. 
D, 





y THOMAS RE 
Member of the Royal College of Sur, in London, 
and Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Qrme, & Brown. 
Second Edition, illustrated with cqemed Plates and 


a Map, 8vo, 18s. bds. 

TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL; 

with Notices on its Climate, Natural Produetions 
Ag ture, Commerce, Population, Manners and 

Customs: and a particular Account of the Gold and 

Diamond Districts. Including a Voyage to the Rio de 

la Plate. By JOHN MAWE, Mineralogist. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Paternoster-row ; and the Author, 149, Strand, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 

* Lessons on Mineralogy. 3d edit. 7s. bds. : 
Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals. 4th edit. 7s. bds, 
The Shell Collector’s Pilot, coloured plates, 5s. bds. 
Wodarch’s Elements of Conchology, with plates, 7s. 

plain; 12s. coloured. 


Mr. John Scott's a > aes 8vo. lds. bds, 


2d Edit. 
GKETCHES of MANNERS, SCENERY 
Fe i. oe eee gees with an Essa 
on Frene! erature. the late scoT’ h 
Author of the “ Visit to Paris,” &e. — 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Visit to Paris in 1814. ‘4th edit. @vo. 12s. bas. 
Paris Revisited in 1815, 3d edit. 8vo. 12s. bas. 


Third Edition, in Syo. 12s, bds. 
GOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE of RA. 
CHAEL WRIOTHESLEY, LADY RUSSELL. 

By the Editor of ‘‘ Madame du Deffand’s Letters.” 
With Letters fr 'y Russell to her Husband, Lord 
Basses i ere lee mnnowes paest ia and from Lady 

usse c. &c. from the Ori 's in the 
of the Buke of Devonshire. * mere seg 

rinted for gman, Hurst, Rees, Orme : 
and J. Ridgway, London, . a peg 
Of whom may be had, also, just published. 

The Life of William, Lora Resse? ‘with ume As- 
count of the Times in which he lived. By Lord John 
Russell. 3d edit. 2 vols. @vo. 12. Is. bds. . 

In I2mo. 4th edit. 4s. bds. 
LESSONS for YOUNG PERSONS in 
HUMBLE LIFE, calculated to promote their Im- 
Le hero ha beg as of Donal’, . hy Me abd Piety, 
an u in the Ww ti - 
liar toto their Ktations. en pte 

‘“ Tm appearance, cheapness, and moral tendency, 
this compilation resembles those of the excellent Lind? 
ley Murray. It inculcates the most useful sentiments in 
a very suitable form, and well deserves patronage,’’— 
Belosiic Bev Ww. “ é. 

inted for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Bro 
Paternoster-raw ; and Wilson & Sons, York. : me 
Of whom may be had, by the Aut 

1. The Classical Haglish’ Lotter "Wate *12mo. 

a irae Stories ; or, I 
. True 3; or, Interesting An ee 

aren. Vem, 3a edit. by. 64. bas. Kc tte 
. True ries ; or, Interesting Anecdo’ 

Persons, 34 eat. ds. 6a. o ate tad 
‘ tie ift for Se 

ath eit. o y jor Servants and Apprentices. 
rithmetic for Children—Part I. The Scholar’s Bo: 

2s,—Part II. The Teacher's Book, 4s. bd. os 
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In I . 3s. bi 
THE ARITHMETICIAN'S GUIDE; oe, 


a Complete Ex: for the Use of public 
Schools ond private » By WM. TAYLOR, 
Teacher ofthe Mathematics, and Land Surveyor; Au- 
thor of a Complete System of Arithmetic, &c. &e. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, & 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. LII. 
Will be published TO-DAY. 
In 3 Vols. Svo. 2J. 8s. Ilustrated with Portraits, 
Views, &c. a Second Edition of 
HE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS: 
drawn fromthe State Papers. With Six subsidiary 
emoirs :—1. Of the Calumnies concerning’ the Scot- 
h Queen—2. Memoirs of Francis 11.—3. Of Lord 
Daroley.—4. Of James, Earl Bothwell.—5. Of the Earl 
of Murray.—6. Of Secretary Maitland. 
By GEORGE CHALMERS, F.R.S. S.A. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








In 4 vols, 8vo. with Fifty Plates, 42. 
A SYSTEM of MECHANICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. By the late JOHN ROBISON, LL.D. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University, and 
Secretary to the Royal Society of ae 
With Notes by DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 

A copious Article on the History and rations of 
the Steam Engine has been completely revised med 
late James Watt, . and his Son, of Soho ; who have 
also made many additions ; so that itis now become the 
onlyaccount which can be relied upon. This subject is 
illustrated with eight large and original Engravings. 

. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 2d edit. uu. 4s. bds. 

MEMOIRS ot the COURT of KING 
JAMES the FIRST. By LUCY AIKIN. 

** Designed b 
of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and — in 
every respect on a similar plan with that work.” 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. In 2 vols. 
8vo. Li. Ss. bds. with a Portrait. 4th Edit. 

Anna's of the Reign of George the Third. By John 
Aikin, M.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. a New Edition, brought 
down to the Period of his Majesty’s Decease. 11. 5s. bds. 





the Author as a Sequel to her Memoirs | H, 


In 8vo. 3d edit. illustrated with 10 
: lis. bds. of ay oadanat 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY, in a Course of Lectures, for the Board 
of Agriculture, delivered between 1002 and 1812. 


By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. P.R.S.M.B.A. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
; and Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 


> 








In 6v0. 6th Edit. ted and improved, with Plates 
and a Portrait, 13s. bds. 

A TREATISE on the CULTURE and MA- 

NAGEMENT of FRUIT-TREES, in which anew 








Method of Pruning and Training is fully described. 
To which is added, a new and improved Edition of 
‘“* Observations on the Diseases, Defects, and Inju- 
ries in all Kinds of Froit and Forest ‘Trees; with an 
A it of a particular Method of Cure.” Published 
by Order of Government. With References to Figures 
of the Fruit. By WM. FORSYTH, F.A.S. & F.S.A. 
Gardener to His ey Fo Kensington and St. James’s, 
Memb. of the Econom. . at St. Petersburgh, &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Paternoster-row ; and T. Cadell, Strand. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 3d edit. with Plates, Its. bds. 
A TREATISE on. the CULTURE of the 
VINE ; with new Hints on the Formation of Vine- 
yards in England. Also, A Treatise,on the Culture of 
the Pine-Apple, and the Management of the Hot- 
ouse. By WM. SPEECALY. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may he had. by the same Author, 
Hints in D tic Rural E y. 8vo. 7s, Gd. bds. 








By Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London; 
and Constable & Co. Edinburgh, 
HE GARDENER’S KALENDAR; or 





Price 15s, in 8vo. 650. 
First LINES of the HuMAN MIND. 


To which is prefixed, A Letter to Professor 
Stewart, in Statement of Priorityin a Philosophical 
Fact, controverted by him. By JOHN FEARN. 

The following opinions of the controversy between 
the Aathor and Professor Stewart, have been given in 
the Reviews of this Work which have already appeared : 


The Monthly Review, for Feb. 1822.—“ In reply, 
Mr. Fearn says, he concludes that Professor Stewart 
can reconcile these apparent contradictions if he 
chooses: but that, if he docs at e this to be ne- 
cessary, he (Mr. F.) is satisfied. 1 he be so, 
in our ion. - - - - In ene word, the *scre- 
dit asa josopher is completely at stake; and, if he 
does not’ defend it, neither the respect with which the 

resent author is laudably to treat his venera- 
bie name, nor our own sincere admiss‘on of his great 
talents and acquirements, can protect him from the 
imputation of shrinking from an attack which is renew- 
ed most vigorously in various parts of this volume, and 
which aims at neither more nor less than the over- 
throw of the very foundations of his, or rather Reid’s, 
School of Philosophy. In our judgment, the Body Po- 
litic of Scotland was never w with a severer 
b!ow, or threatened with a more complete revolution, 
from the arms of Edward and the intrigues of Eliza- 
beth, than that to which her Body Metaphysical has 
been ex in the work before us. - - - Tothat work, 
having thus duly ushered the suppressed claims of the 
writer into our literary circle, we shall now give our 
best attemion ; and we solicit the of all who 
have any wish to have their knowledge of the human 
mind, its properties; and powers, substantially in- 


creased.” 

. The New Edinburgh Review, for Oct. 1821.—* Thus 
he lays down Four Laws of Vision, as the re- 
sult of his analysis of Pereeption of Outline or yore 
and we readily admit they appear to us to be highly 
curious and worthy of consideration. The First Law 

. is, &e. - - - Tinpressed with these views, we proceed 
to notice his controversy with Mr. Stewart; and, in 
so doing, we think it best to allow him to speak for 
himself. - - - Mr. Stewart, in one of his letters to Mr. 
Fearn, refers to the first volume of Lord Monboddo’s 
* Origin and Pro: of Language,” as evidence that 
the views under discussion are not of recent jon. 
--- Mr. Fearn,on the other hand, endeavours to shew 
that Lord Monboddo’s observations do not ‘ furnish the 
most distant hint of the manner in which colour is ter- 
minated.’ - - - We cannot follow him into this discus- 
sion, nor is it necessary to do so; for the reader will 
“be able, from the statement already given, to form his 
own opinion as to the extent of Mr. Fearn’s pretensions 
to orig ity. For our own part, we have not scrupled 
t+ that they = well a ~ ——— with 
a sentence in recapitulation. eory of 
Primary Vision peoeoee by this gentleman, appears te 
us the most satisfactory yet suggested.” 
by Messrs. & Co. Paternoster- 
& Co, Leadenhall-street; and Rowland 

Paul’s Church-yard. 


row; Biack 
Hunter, St. 


Monthly Directory of tions in every Branch 
of Horti ite oy WALTER. VICOL. 3a Edit. in 
1 large vol. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

2. The Planter’s Kalendar; or. the Nurseryman and 
Forester’s Guide. By the late Walter Nicol. Edited, 
and coinpleted by Edward Sang, Nurseryman. 1 vol. 
8vo. 15s. bds. 

3. The Villa Garden Directory, or Monthly Index 
of Work to be done in Town and Villa Gardens, Par- 
terres, &c.; with Hints on the Treatment of Piants 
and Flowers kept in the Green-Room, the Lobby, and 
the Drawing-Room. By Walter Nicol. 3d Edition, 
much Improved, in Foolscap &vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 


In 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 2d Edition, ted and 





In 5 vols. 8vo. 313s, bds. .. 


HOkTUs KEW 3 Or, a 

bgt egg ere wee bg 2 ae Q 
don-st Baw, Be Go eee Aree - The 2d Edit, 
= » by . TOWNSEND AITON, Gardener to 
u jajesty. . 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 


Third Edition, en z a o vol. 12mo. 7s, 6d. plain; 


or 10s. 6d. . 
CONVERSATIONS on BOTANY. With 
Twenty-one Engravings. 
The object of this Work is to enable , 
to acquire a knowledge of the Vegetable prodecticnn t 
their native country ; for this purpose the arrangement 
of Linnezus is briefly explained, and a native plant of 
each class re atew pti is ined, and 
illustrated by an ving ; and a short Account is 
added of some of the principal Foreign Species. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


In 3 vols. price 18s. 
CARWIN, the BILOQUIST; and other 
American Tales. By C. B. BROWN, Author of 
Wieland, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, &c. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
Of whom and all Booksellers may be had, just published, 
Memoirs of C. B. Brown, the American Novelist. 
By Wm. Danlap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


2d Edit. with a copious Index, 7s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ECONOMY ; or The Appli- 
cation of Modern Discoveries to the purposes of 
Domestic Life. 

“* This Work will be found equally useful to those 
who are wise enough to enter into the practice of the 
rules Which it lays down, and entertaining to others, 
who may merely wish to amuse themselves with its 
theories. Itcontains a variety of new and useful in- 
formation, caleulated at once to increase our comforts, 
and diminish our expences.”’—New Monthly Mag. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
Handsomely printed in 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 1s. bds.; and 
on Royal paper, 30s. bds. embellished with Twelve 
beautiful coloured gravings, exhibiting the Cos- 
tumes, Manners, and Habitations of the Natives ; with 
anew and mach improved Map, 
A SECOND JOURNEY into the INTE- 
RIOR of SOUTH AFRICA ; undertaken at the 
Request of the Directors of the London Missionary 
— By the Kev. JOHN CAMPBELL. 
In this Journey Mr. Campbell penctrated into the 




















improved, of The 

ARDENER’S REMEMBRANCER; ex- 

hibiting the Nature of Vegetable Life and the 
Effects of Vegetation; and containing practical Me- 
thods of Gardening, both in the Natural way and in 
the artificial Forcing scheme ; adapted either to small 
or large Gardens, and to every Climate and Soil. To 
which ie now added, the Culture of the Cucumber, the 
Plan of a lately-invented Brick Frame for forcing Fruits, 
Flowers, and esculent Vegetables, without the Influ- 
ence of Fire-heat ; and on the Management of Tim- 
ber-Trees. By JAMES MACPHAIL, upwards of 
twenty years and Steward to the late Earl 
of Live I. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


In 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

(COMPENDIUM FLOREZ BRITANNI- 

CE. Aucitore JACOBO EDVARDO SMITH, EQU. 
AUR. M.D. Societatis Linneane Presid &e. 

The Third Edition, ted, a 

end of the third volume. of. the Flora 
all new-discovered Plants from the English Botany, 
and references to that work throughout. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 








of the Country more 200 miles North- 
east of Lattakoo (where big former Journey termi- 
nated,) and discovered several populous Cities before 


te Europ 

London : Published by Francis Westley, 10, Station- 
ers’-court, and Ave-Maria-lane; and sold by Wangh 
& Innes, Edinburgh 3 and Chalmers & Collins, Glasgow. 

: Of whom may he had, 
A few Copies of the fine paper, with the Plates co- 
loured, 20s. bds. of the Authur’s First Tour. 
In 2 vals. Post 8vo. 12s. bds. 
NO FICTION. Sixth Edition of this inte- 
resting Work, founded upon recent Facts. 

* We have lately perused a work intitled * No Fic- 
tion,’ which is a narrative of facts altogether so extra- 
ordinary and so interesting, that if the excellent Author 
had not pledged bis word for its veracity, it may justly 
be supposed to belong to the region of Romance and 
Fancy ; it would then indeed be a brilliant conception 
and. a proof of imventive genius ; but how much is its 
interests and its utility increased ~ the assurance that 
all the leading events recorded in it are not the crea- 
tares of imagination but substantial realities, that they 
are not conjured up for the sake of dramatic effect, but 











In8vo, with 21 Plates, containing 277 Figures of Plants, 
besides many of their various Parts and Organs, 
12s. plain ; or coloured Impressions, 11. lls. 6d. bds. 


AGRAMMAR of BOTANY, illustrative of 
artificial, as well as natural Classification, with an 
explanation of Jussieu’s System. By Sir J. E. SMITH, 
M.D. F.R.S, &c. President of the Linnzan Society. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
In 8vo. 4th edit. with 15 Plates, 14s. bds. of 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
PHYSIOLOGICAL and SYSTEMATICAI. BO- 
TANY. By JAMES EDWARD SMITH, M.D. F.R.S. 
&c. &e. President of the Linnwan Society. 
*,* A few Copies are coloured by desire, 1/. 8s. bds. 
The Pian of this Work is to render the Science of 
Botanical tas weil as the general Struc- 
ture and Anatomy of Plants accessible, and in every 
point eligible for Be yn | Persons of either Sex, who 
may be desirous ing this elegant and useful 
Selence a part of their Education or Amusement. 








Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


have been actually presented on the stage of life. The 
Narrative is clothed in language at once elegant and 
simple, it evinces an intimate knowledge of the human 
, and we are convinced that no persen can from 
its perusal without being sensibly improved both. in 
heart and understanding.” —Statesman. 
London: Printed for Francis Westley, 10, Station- 
ers’-court, Ludgate-street —Of whom may be had, 

2. Missionary Anecdotes. A New Edition, conside- 
rably enlarged and improved. By the Rev. George 
Burder. 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. bds. . 

3, ‘Fhe Widow’s Narrative ; or, History of Mary 
Nelson. Comprising Remarks on the Condact of Hum- 
ble Life. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ; 
and J. Chappell & San, 98, Royal Exchange. 
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